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“BY AND BY.” 


BY MARY B. DODGE. 
IL. 
by tape by and by, not by and by ; 
4% The Saviour comes to-day 
The yielding soul to satisfy ; 
Comes swifter than the swiftest cry 
That bids him come and stay. 
IL 
Not by and by, not by and by; 

O weary one, believe 
The showering manna from the sky 
Is yours to take in rich supply, 

If you will but receive. 

° IL 
Not by and by, not by and by; 
He hath the life who will— 
Ay, sweet requitals from on high 
For every grief, for every sigh, 
That fretteth nature still. 
tv, 
Not by and by, not by and by ; 
To-day is heaven found ; 
We know but little how or why, 
And yet the Saviour draweth nigh, 
Illuming all around. 
Vv. 
Not by and by, not by ahd by ; 

At once with vision clear, 
Through thickest dark we may descry 
The light which adl can glorify— 

Its beams are now and hert! 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


STUDY THE CLASS—NOT LESSON ONLY. 
BY THE REV. G. B, WILLCOX, 


a. Span a teacher does hard work on the lesson, 
J¥i and wonders that he has no more success. He 
reads over the chapter carefully; gets together his 
Barnes and Owen and Family Expositor and Bible 
Dictionary ; studies up the topography and manners 
and customs; and cons his Cyclopedia of Anecdote 
for illustrations, and thinks himself equipped to per- 
fection for a Sunday’s work with his class. But some- 
how he fails to hold them. One boy is watching the 
secretary as he travels about taking the census of the 
school for the day. Another is making faces at a 
girl in the next class. A third is delicately insinu- 
ating a pin into the clayey tabernacle of his next 
neighbor on the seat. 

What is the difficulty? Chiefly that the teacher 
bas made the lesson his great object; hardly looked 
beyond that. Of the average boy—of boy nature, 
with all its humors and rogueries and effervescence 
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of animal spirits, he is as ignorant as he is of the 
moods and habits of iLe antediluvians. He has had 
the lesson for an end, rather than a means. So he 
has little community of feeling, little instinctive re- 
sponse, as they drive through the half-hour in the 
class. 

I have seen in the mountains a fine and stylish 
city gentleman trouting. He had a superlative 
jointed rod, and the finest quality of linen line, and 
patent fly and hook, to which he had given his whole 
mind for a fortnight. But he slapped the water with 
his rod, and snarled his line in the trees, and lost 
both his hook and his temper, and caught nothing 
but a cold. But not far off,on the same brook, would 
be a farmer's boy with a branch of a sapling and a 
yard or two of packthread, and a bent pin for a hook, 
who would drop his grasshopper delicately into some 
cozy eddy around an old root, and land one speckled 
beauty after another on the grass, while the city 
sportsman marvelled and envied and cursed his own 
fortune. Why the difference? The man had stu- 
died gear and tackle, while the boy had studied ish. 
He knew their habits, where they resorted, how to 
troll for them, when to give them the line, and when 
to draw it. And if teachers would study, not the 
lessons less but the scholars more, they would soon 
see new ways of capturing them and leading them to 
Christ. 

Study them not as a whole but singly, individually. 
Imagine a physician who should carry about the 
same prescription to every patient. Rhubarb is his 
remedy, the grand panacea for buman ills ; and whe- 
ther the sick man has consumption, or lung fever, or 
liver complaint, an ailment in head, chest, blood, or 
stomach, rhubarb he shall have. It is somewhat so 
that many a teacher carries truth to his class. There 
is no discrimination, no “rightly dividing” the word. 
They are all souls, all sinners, all in need of the same 
salvation, and he deals it out by wholesale, for each 
one to take his own share. But there are more char- 
acters and experiences looking out through the faces 
before him than there are colors in the rainbow. 
John is self-willed and sturdy and headstrong. James 
self-distrustful, and as timid and shrinking as a sen- 
sitive plant. George comes of a rich family, and life 
opens before him all aglow with splendid promise: 
while Edward is a child of want and care, weary 
already with the load on his young shoulders. Sam- 
uel has religious instincts,and a delicate conscience 
that will easily respond to your appeals. Thomas is 
incredulous by nature, and tests everything by the 
senses. 

“ But we cannot be always recognizing these dis- 
tinctions while dealing with them in presence of one 
another.” Exactly so. And, therefore, do not al- 
ways deal with them in presence of one another. 
Visit them at home. Search them out on week-days. 
Converse with their parents about them. It will 
give you a hold on the parents if they see you as 
earnestly engaged for their children’s good, as they 
ought to be themselves and perhaps are not. Tn 
such ways you may learn the qualities of each scholar, 
which you will need to bear in mind in the class on 
Sunday, though not to obtrude them there. A ques- 
tion (and you ought not to rest content till they are 
wide enough awake to ask questions) from one boy 
has a very different significance from that it will 
have from another. And your answer, if a wise one, 
will be different. 

Sending your interest through the lesson to fasten 
it on the class, you will seek more points of contact 
with them than the hour on the Sabbath affords. 
Put out other tendrils around them than that of 
religious solicitude merely. Meet them socially, if 
possible. Invite them to your house, Make them 
think of you not as a teacher only, but a friend. 
Secure their confidence. Induce them to deal with 
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you confidentially, and to tell you their faults with- 
out fear that you will lift your eyes and scare them 
With your holy horror. Many a teacher who has in 
this way drawn his class to himself, and, with him- 
self, to the Lord Jesus, is embalmed in their memory 
when he is gone and has more power over them, in 
his grave, for good than any living man. 

Stamford, Conn. 





“BESIDE ALL WATERS.” 


BY MARY E. BRADLEY, 


AURA CURTISS sat at her window, one Satur- 

day afternoon, in a brown study ; hands folded 
in her lap, eyes looking out into the sunshiny, busy 
street, but taking no note of what passed before 
them. Her Cousin Mab, with a lap full of lace and 
ribbon in the arm-chair opposite, looked up from 
her pretty work to make a time-worn proposition. 

“Penny for your thoughts, Lorry! They ought to 
be grave and reverend ones, with such a sober face 
as that.” 

Laura gave a little start. “Grave and reverend? 
I don’t know,” she said. “I was just pondering 
whether it was worth while—when I have only two 
months to stay in town—to take a class, or not.” 

“ A class,—what do you mean?” 

“Oh, in Sunday-school, of course. I have one at 
home, you know.” 

“Do you, really? Well, I should think it was a 
great bore,” said Mab, placidly. ‘‘Isn’t this a lovely 
tie, now?” holding up a dainty fabrication of white 
silk and Maltese lace. “ I’ve spent this whole after- 
noon over it, but it’s perfect at last, isn’t it? I was 
sick and tired of those Valenciennes things I’ve been 
wearing, and I was bound to have something new for 
to-morrow. What are you going to wear, by the way? 
It’s your first Sunday at our church, and I want you 
to make a sensation.” 

“You shall dress me to suit yourself, then,” said 
Laura, good-naturedly. “I really haven’t given the 
matter a thought yet.” 

“Well, you’d better. And stop thinking about 
the old Sunday-schools,” said Mab, vivaciously. 
“ Where’s your ribbon-box? I want to rummage it. 
Of course it isn’t worth while to take a class,—it’s all 
nonsense for such a little time as two months. Don’t 
dream of it, my dear.” 

She plunged into the ribbon-box, considering the 
matter settled; but Laura’s pondering went on all 
the same. There were pros and cons to be ad- 
justed, and the cons were troublesome. Besides 
Mab’s careless veto, there was Aunt Leslie’s mild dis- 
approval to be expected. Sunday-school teaching 
was excellent in its way, certainly; so were foreign 
missions, and hospital labors, and temperance cru- 
saders; but it never occurred to Aunt Leslie that 
she or Mab had anything to do with them. There 
were plenty of people to interest themselves in such 
things, she used to say. But where they were to 
come from, if everybody was of her mind in the 
matter, she forgot to mention. 

Laura knew she would have no sympathy from her 
aunt; of Mab’s she had had a specimen already, and 
what Carol would say was doubtful. Something 
sarcastic, probably, or politely contemptuous; she 
had heard him make sharp speeches about “ ostenta- 
tious piety,” and the blood mounted to her cheek 
with a sudden hot flush, as she pictured herself a 
possible aim for such arrows of rhetoric. Another 
thing, too,—insignificant in itself, but not in its rela- 
tion to oth. i ak fast. 
Nobody ever came down beiw.. ~ o'clock, and 
often it was half an hour later before the family 
gathered around the table. Then it was an elaborate 
meal, daintily served and eaten in elegant leisure. 
Week-day mornings, Uncle Leslie and Carol had to 
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heap off to Senine: et on on » Seng én took their 
ease; and Laura knew that taking a class would 
mean going without breakfast for her, since the 
school opened at nine, 

It did not signify per sc; she knew she could get a 
glass of miJk and a slice of bread without making any 
trouble; but there was the “ ostentatious” look of it, 
that she dreaded. Carol-would make those satirical 
remarks, and Uncle Leslie would worry at her going 
without a proper breakfast. She would be disagree- 
ably conspicuous,—and was it worth while for only 
two months? By and by she would go home, to her 
own class, her own poor people, her own regular and 
harmonious duties. Wasn’t it best after all, to stop 
thinking of it, as Mab said, and enjoy her two months’ 
holiday in the idle fashion of the house? 

A girl of less positive convictions, or more selfish 
nature, would have decided yes, and suffered herself 
to drift with the stream. But Laura’s heart was in 
her religion, and in its active work. A favorite text 
floated to her mind presently, “ Blessed are ye that 
sow beside all waters,” and there was the balance for 
her wavering thoughts. 

She said nothing to Mab, but she made an oppor- 
tunity to speak privately to her aunt by and by ; and 
her persuasive eloquence so smoothed the way, that 
when she was missed at the brealafast-table next 
morning, and Mab made an outcry, Mrs. Leslie si- 
lenced it directly. 

“Laura has acted with my consent, and I do not 
wish any remarks made,” she said, decisively, ‘ She 
isn’t a girl to make a parade of her goodness, as you 
very well know.” 

“ Whoever intimated that she was, mother?” asked 
Carol, lifting his eye-brows. 

“Well, I only meant to say that I will not have 
any teasing or ridicule about it. Whatever we may 
think ourselves, Laura’s behavior is always consci- 
entious, and therefore to be respected.” 

“T perfectly agree with you,” was Carol’s grave 
answer. 

And Mab looked from one to the other with a little 
laughing wonder in her eyes, and an imperceptible 
shrug of her shoulders, but said nothing. So the 
matter ended, for the present, as far as the family 
was concerned. No remarks were made, no questions 
asked, when the cousins met again, and Laura was 
thankful to escape criticism at least, if she did not 
meet sympathy. 

From the first hour she was glad she had taken the 
class. The Sunday-school was a crowded one, and 
good teachers were not too plenty. The superinten- 
dent received her with open hands and affirmed that 
her coming would make one crooked path, at least, 
plain for him. “TI have a class of boys here that I 
really did not know what to do with. Their teacher 
has left us suddenly, and the other classes are too full 
to take them in. Besides, I would rather not scatter 
them,” he said, as he led Laura toward her new 
charge. 

There were eight boys, ages varying from ten to 
fourteen, all of them, as she saw at a glance, very far 
below her own social level, and several of them rep- 
resenting a different nationality. There were two 
little Irish lads with pug noses and inquisitive eyes ; 
two stolid-looking German boys, and an olive-skinned, 
dark-eyed little Cuban. The others were American ; 
one pale and patient, with a look of constant pain, 
the others free of all expression but curiosity about 
their new teacher. 

Laura undertook her work with some trepidation. 
She saw she had mixed materials to deal with, and 
she was by no means sure of her power to assimilate 
them. She had her own methods, however, of win- 
ning confidence and showing sympathy, and before 
the hour was over she felt that she had gained a foot- 
hold. She strengthened her foundation, during the 
following week, by making opportunities to go and 
see several of the children in their homes. They 
were poor homes, some of them squalid, almost desti- 
tute; and in them she found ample room for the ex- 
ercise of various Christian graces. 

Her little sickly scholar, Frank Woodford, was the 
first one visited. She found him living in an attic 
room, with bare floor, scanty fire, and evidently a meagre 
cupboard. His mother, pale and patient like himself, 
was at work upon red flannel shirts ; and by stitching 
from morning till night she could earn sixty cents a 
day, she told Laura, They had to pinch very close 
to get food and fire, when the rent was paid; but she 
was thankful for ateady work. 


The German boys were poorer still, Here was a 
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widewed een, a qumuatien poy and a big 
brother, who worked in a bakery and did his best to 
support the family. The others wove baskets and 
cane bottoms for chairs when they could get employ- 
ment. But that was not always, and there were 
many mouths to feed. Laura’s purse was lighter 
when she came home from these visits, but she left 
grateful hearts behind her. And her Sunday teach- 
ings struck deeper root, when the children were con- 
scious of her sympathy in the hardships and troubles 
of their lives, 


To tell you the details of her two months’ work 
would take more space than these columns allow. 
But some of the results can be stated briefly. She was 
called down-stairs one day to see a little boy at the 
basement door. It was Carl Letzen, and his sick 
sister was dying. Wouldn’t the teacher please come 
and talk to her? 


Laura went, be sure, and sat by the death-bed, and 
lightened the dark way for the poor sufferer with 
tender words and cheering promises, and earnest 
prayers that lifted the cloud of doubt and fear from a 
timid soul, It was her gentle hand that closed the 
tired eyes, and straightened the wasted limbs for 
their last repose; her sweet voice that whispered hope 
and comfort to the weeping mother. 


Going home, when she had done all she could, she 
met her cousin Carol, coming in search of her. It 
was dark by this time, and Carol’s face expressed 
anxiety and disapproval. 


“Ts it right for you to expose yourself in this way, 
Laura?” he asked, severely. “There are limitations 
even in good works.” 

“© Carol!” Laura clung to his offered arm gladly, 
for her nerves were shaken by what she had passed 
through. “Don’t be vexed with me, but help me. 
Those poor people are in such trouble!” 

And, then, in her excitement and longing for sym- 
pathy, she poured out the whole story of the Letzens 
—their honest struggles with poverty, poor Lena’s 
patient illness and peaceful death, and now their sore 
need of assistance, even to give her a decent burial. 
She talked as she had never ventured to talk to Carol 
before, quite forgetting in her eager earnestness the 
old dread of his criticisms, and certainly nothing in 
his manner recalled it. His heart was touched with 
genuine, unselfish interest as he listened, and more 
than that, his conscience was awakened. He called 
himself a Christian, believed he was one, and that he 
did not fail in any duty as a church member. Yet 
here was this young girl, a stranger and a sojourner 
merely, and how much more she knew of the poor of 
his own parish than he did! She was simply doing 
the Master’s work—going about to do it, without noise 
or self-seeking, while he had been an idler in the 
field. 

Laura did not guess what seed she was sowing to 
bear blossom and fruit by and by, as she talked. But 
she felt gratefully the ready sympathy that he gave 
her, and that took substantial shape as far as the 
Letzens were concerned. There were ways and means 
of aiding them that he understood ; and thanks to the 
impulse from Laura, he found himself soon engaged 
in works of benevolence more actively than he had 
ever anticipated. 

Mab began to make speeches about the private and 
confidential interviews that grew frequent between 
Laura and her brother; and she shrugged her shoul- 
ders with significant emphasis when Carol’s place, 
too, was vacant at the breakfast table one Sunday 
morning. It was the last Sunday that Laura was to 
be in the city, and she was grieving at the inevitable 
parting with her scholars, between whom and herself 
the bond had grown strong and tender. She had 
established loving relations with every one of them, 
from the sullen, hot-tempered little Cuban to the rest- 
less, feather-headed little Irish boys. Carl and Peter 
Letzen were wholly devoted to her, and poor Frank 
Woodford thought her almost an angel. Every one 
of these children had grown better for her coming to 
them; one by one, and all together, she had striven to 
lead them to Christ, and for these two months had 
borne them in her heart continually. It was hard to 
give them up now to the possibility of careless, in- 
different teaching, or none at all. 

Yet what am I?” she said to herself. ‘Only the 
humble tool the Master has deigned to use for a 
little while, and he can replace it with a better one, 
surely,” 

Tt was, nevertheless, a surprise and delight when 
Carol said, “ Will you trust me to take your class 
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often» you are nit And may I go with you beer 
and watch your method?” 

She blushed with such a vivid pleasure that Carol’s 
eyes sparkled, and his heart grew bold to ask another 
question. Not just now; it was Sunday, and they 
were on their way to church, so they talked only of 
things befitting the time and place. But there was a 
blissful cousinship in both hearts, of a pure and noble 
sympathy drawing them onward and upward for holy 
service. And the question was asked and answered 
in due time. 

‘One might have known how it would end,” said 
Mab, rather illogically. ‘But marriage will cure 
them of the Sunday-school mania, see if it doesn’t.” 

An assertion that remains to be proved, for as yet 
marriage has had no such effect. Laura did not an- 
ticipate the full blessedness that would come to her 
in “sowing beside all waters,” but she gladly recog- 
nizes her married happiness as one of the indirect re- 
sults. And with a fresh impulse, and an increasing 
faith, she still seeks her opportunities to scatter 
“precious seed” in the morning, and at evening, and 
beside all waters, wherever her lot is cast. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COU RTESY AT HO M E. 


BY MRS, AMELIA E, BARR. 


HOSE who are not polite enough are not human 
enough; for fine manners are the shadows of 
high principles, and religion ought to make us the 
most polite people in the world. Ido not mean al- 
together in public—good society takes care that the 
most selfish and egotistical bow down before. the 
Dagon of her decencies and proprieties. It is the 
politeness which influences conduct in the household, 
and among intimate friends that determines whether 
we have any share in that beautiful courtesy which 
Christ taught by precept and example. 

Nothing in life proves so powerfully the strength 
of the domestic tie, as the tugs it will bear. What 
people put up with from members of their own fami- 
lies would be unendurable from others. The petted- 
ness, the incivilities, the selfishness, which robs affec- 
tion of all its bloom and glory are tolerated, year 
after year, with a patience and self-abnegation, which 
teaches us that the household may be a far higher 
spiritual school than the cloister. 

Natural affection is indeed a quality, which in the 
finest natures may be drawn upon to almost any ex- 
tent, but all natures are not of superfine order. The 
majority work from a far lower plane than conscience 
and duty ; they need the stimulus of love, approba- 
tion, and sympathy. This is particularly. the case 
with children, and yet, in every household, where 
courtesy is lacking the children generally suffer the 
most. 

It is a great and shameful want of courtesy to 
children to be continually “ nagging” at them; to 
treat every little fault as if it was an habitual one, 
and irritatingly declare, “ Yes, that’s your way ;” 
“You never do anything right ;” never to trust them; 
never to believe that even when they fail they may 
have done their best to succeed. Isaac Barrow has 
written many noble and touching words, but none 
more touching than the little glimpses he gives us of 
his own gloomy childhood. “ That's the fault I find 
with thee, Isaac,” the wearisome, continual prelude to 
lectures upon his quaint but innocent ways. It was 
running painfully in fiis mind, doubtless, when he 
reproved so forcibly this aggravating rasping of many 
parents and bid them “ affect not to be reprehensive 
—reprove not for slight matters ; reproof is too grave 
and stately a thing to be prostituted on mean things, 
and derogateth from its weight when there is con- 
siderable reason for it.” 

Yet who does not know parents who are always on 
the watch for faults, and who are hourly saying, “ I’ve 
talked till I’m tired.” “I’ve told you so a hundred 
times.” They remind a calm, considerate person of 
those troublesomely clever house dogs, whose life is 
one continual act of perking, pleased vigilance, and 
who are lost if they have nothing to bark at. 

Lord Chatham finely defines politeness as “ be- 
nevolence in little things ;” it is in fact living after 
Christ’s pattern, “for Christ pleased not himself” 
(Rom. 15:3). He was among his friends as one that 
serveth; he gave up his rights “lest he should 
offend ;” he made the test of discipleship “ self- 
denial.” A truly courteous man or woman will not 
consider their likings and opinions of more impor- 
tance than the two tables of the law; they will not 
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even always dispute about their convictions. No 
people are more quarrelsome and hateful than those, 
who upon the plea of their blunt, straight-forward 
natures, are always saying disagreeable things. 

They will complacently boast that “there is no 
deception about them ;” “if they want a thing: they 
ask for it; ” “if they have got anything to say, they 
say it.” But their wants very often seriously clash 
with other people’s comforts; and their “say” is too 
often on sore subjects, or personal shortcomings. The 
sermon was too long to suit them, and, “as a matter 
of conscience, they speak of it.” They always “ think 
it right” to point out an unfavorable criticism ; if a 
dress fits badly, or a bonnet is unbecoming, or a 
friend is looking worried, the blunt truthfulness of 
their natures compels them to say so. But they sel- 
dom come out squarely in favor of any person, or in 
praise of anything. . 

Now in ordinary domestic life there is no moral 
necessity to be always saying uncomfortable things. 
We are not only to walk righteously but charitably. 
We are to “give none offence,” nor in any way to 
offend either the “little ones” or “the generation of 
the upright.” It is not always a sufficient reason for 
saying a thing that it is trve ; truths are as often told 
The 
result may be an irritation, a quarrel, a confirmation 
in the evil condemned, but that does not seem to 
many people as of as much consequence as putting 
the erring party in possession of their exact opinions 
about the matter. 

The Holy Scriptures sanction no such rudeness. It 
is the “word in season” that is commended and “ the 
soft answer.” They bid us bear with infirmities, 
watch for opportunities, wait for improvement. Peo- 
ple who say “hard things,” and pride themselves 
upon their “faithfulness” do not perhaps remember 
that it is the easiest thing in religion to them, be- 
cause it falls in so exactly with their natural temper. 
Put such people in a home where they can rule, and 
they become dictatorial, hasty, self-conceited egotists. 
Their lack of courtesy soon induces an apparent lack 
of feeling, and the semblance again too often induces 
the reality. 

Alas! such persons have but slightly studied the 
life of Christ. His courtesy never forsook him—to 
the little children whom he loved ; to the hourly com- 
panions of his life; to the women who waited upon 
him ; the lepers whom he cleansed; to the rich Na- 
thanael; the despised tax-gatherer; the bigoted high 
priest ; the Roman governor; the thief upon the cross 
—to all, he was alike courteous. Christ’s life is a 
school of fine manners, as well as of noble morals; 
and they have drunk but insufficiently of his Spirit, 
who are not, under all circumstances, gentle and con- 
siderate to their associates, tender to the weak and 
suffering, and above all courteous and unreproachful 
to the sinning. Is there any finer example of this 
noble consideration for those who have sinned than 
the fact that the woman who washed Christ’s feet and 
the woman taken in adultery are unnamed! This in- 
cognita is one of the tenderest and finest touches of 
Christian courtesy imaginable. 

Courtesy is only another form of omnipresent love; 
faith is a grand motive; hope is a mighty one, but 
love is best and greatest of all. 

New York City. 


A PRECIOUS MEETING. 
BY THE REV. E. E. ROGERS. 


DO not mean the church prayer-meeting, held 

every Thursday evening. That, surely, is a pre- 
cious meeting. I refer to the weekly gatherings, in 
my study, of dear young people and children of. my 
parish. We hold the meeting immediately after 
school, so that the children can come, At a later 
hour, darkness would probably keep most of the little 
ones at home. 

I hear you ask, Are not these youth and children 
very backward about taking a part in the meeting? 
Had you been present at our meeting yesterday, the 
facts would have been an answer. We had our Bible- 
reading, and a familiar talk about the truth taught in 
the verses read ; and then we knelt in prayer. With- 
out being called upon, one after another prayed 
aloud. In simple, touching, earnest supplication, ten 
of these young people offered prayer before we rose 
from our Enees. 

Our meetings are made as informal and home- 
like as possible. While no one is asked or urged to 
take a part, each one is made to feel that it is a privi- 





lege to do so. When the meeting was started, some 
timidity was manifested in praying aloud, but this 
soon wore away. 

I think experience teaches us, that it is better that 
a young people’s meeting should begin with a few 
persons, and others be brought in mainly by the per- 
sonal effort of those originally interested in the meet- 
ing. In connection with a protracted meeting held a 
few weeks ago, the efforts of the writer to start a chil- 
dren’s meeting proved a failure, in consequence of 
the large number present at the first meeting. The 
law of growth is development from a germ. We 
should not despise a meeting beginning with three or 
four young persons, ready to pray and labor for 
Jesus, This is undoubtedly the true beginning. Such 
a meeting may bave a leavening power, reaching 
eventually all the young people of the community. 
The beginnings of the Fulton Street Prayer-meeting, 
and of Mr. Moody’s work in Great Britain, are illus- 
trations of God’s method of working. 

The meeting which I have described has been 
greatly blessed to our young people. One after an- 
other has been converted in connection with it. 

If God’s blessing has attended this meeting, it will 
attend a thousand others of the same kind. 

Precious meetings, truly, are those in which the 
voices of children lead the supplications. In the 
great ingathering, seemingly before us, may tens of 
thousands of children be brought into the Good 
Shepherd’s warm fold! 


Eureka, Kansas. 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 
BY ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 
XCEEDING sorrowful, dear Lord, 
I seek this lonely spot, 
That I may ponder thy sweet word, 
* “© little flock, fear not.” . 
I fain would reach my hands to thee ; 
But weak and faint am I— 
Stoop down, dear Lord, speak low to me, 
And answer to my cry. ’ 


The blessed Comforter send down, 
With thy assured ‘‘ Fear not.”’ 

Let not the seed in sorrow sown, 
At harvest be forgot ; 

Or, if my soul is bound to bear 
This overwhelming woe, 

Help me to have no other care 
Save thy dear will to know. 


Teach me upon thy cross to lean, 
Thy blood alone to plead— 
Stoop down, dear Lord, the drops between. 
In this, my bitter need ; 
And while I humbly seek thy feet, 
Thy word of tender thought, 
Wilt thou, my Lord, again repeat, 
‘© little flock, fear not ?”’ 
Hollywood, N. C. 
OUR BIBLE CLASS. 
IV. CAIN AND ABEL, 
BY MRS. J. LINDSLEY PINNEO. 


T was a dreary, drizzling Sunday. Our class came 
in dripping, but determined ; and nearly all were 
present. This showed pretty clearly the interest felt. 
It is so easy and so plausible when we don’t want to 
go to a place to say, “It pours; and, of course, I am 
not going to expose myself.” And so equally easy is 
it when we do want to go, todon a water-proof, or 
an overcoat, take an umbrella and go/ 

It was the case of Cain and Abel we were to talk about 
thisday. Before doing so, Mr. Jewell remarked that a 
great deal had been said during the week upon the 
topic of our last lesson, Original Sin. He had even 
been met upon the street corners and asked if such 
and such opinions had been expressed in our class. 
He was always glad when enough interest was felt in 
religious subjects to talk about them, even if: objec- 
tions were raised. Stocks and bonds, mortgages and 
real estate occupied men’s minds so much more than 
their immortal interests that it occasioned surprise 
when the latter were made a topic of conversation. 

“T think with you,” said Mr. Samson, “ that a good 
deal of discussion has been elicited, in various quar- 
ters, by our last Sunday’s lesson. A man asked me 
in a store one day, if it was possible we believed in 
total depravity in our class.” 

“ Destitute of holiness better expresses the condition 
of the natural man,” said Mr. Jewell. “ A person may 
have many noble qualities and shining virtues. He 
may be generous, kind-hearted, and public spirited, 
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These traits we may give him all due credit for, and 
yet he may be an enemy of God. If you press him 
upon religious truths he shows that he hates them. 
He frankly confesses that such a being as the Bible 
represents God seems a tyrant to him,” 

“TI suppose,” said Mrs, Hunt, “the fear of being 
talked good to, which many young people express 
when a minister or very pious church member is left 
alone with them, is born of the same feeling.” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Jewell; “there is no lack of 
evidence on all sides that the carnal mind is enmity 
against God. But,” he continued, “we must not 
linger longer upon the subject of last Sunday. Let 
us pass to that of Cain and Abel, the subject selected 
for to-day.” 

Numerous questions upon the subject at once elicited 
various opinions, and a great many errors. Some of 
the class supposed Cain and Abel were young men 
twenty-five or thirty years of age when Abel was 
slain. Others thought they were the only persons 
upon the earth besides their parents when this deed 
was committed. 

Miss Williams suggested that these ideas came 
from the pictures of them which were so common. 
They were generally represented as two stalwart men 
all alone on a desolate plein. Cain with a dreadful 
expression of countenance, wielding a huge club. 

“ Oriental tradition,” said Mr. Jewell, “supplies the 
lack of information as to how Abel was killed, by 
making Satan suggest the plan. He placed himself, 
says the tradition, beside Cain as he was walking 
with Abel one day, and seizing a stone shattered a 
wolf’s head. Cain followed this example, and with 
a large stone killed his brother. Our curiosity upon 
this subject, however, is not gratified by sacred writ.” 

Concerning the ages of Cain and Abel, Mr. Jewell 
showed that if they were born soon after their parents 
were expelled from Eden, they were over a hundred 
years old when the murder occurred. 

“Quite too old to wield a very heavy club, if they 
had reached their prime then as early as in these 
days,” said Miss Williams. “But I suppose they 
were quite youthful, after all, having so many hun- 
dred years more to live. And I wish,” she continued, 
with a sigh, “that the longevity of the race was as 
great now as it was in the days of the antediluvians.”’ 

This brought about quite a discussion, in which 
the young of the class expressed the opinion that 
Methuselah didn’t tarry any too long on the earth, 
and was a very highly favored man. The elderly 
portion of the class, however, took a different view. 
They had borne the burden and heat of the day so 
long they thought heaven was a better place in 
which to spend eight or nine centuries than this 
world. 

“Well,” put in Miss Williams, who was always 
persistent in carrying her point, “I never saw any- 
body put to the test who was in any very great hurry 
to go there, after all.” 

Here Mr. Jewell, with a smile, brought us back to 
the error with reference to their being no other in- © 
habitants on the globe besides Cain and Abel and 
their parents, when the murder of Abel took place. 
There must have been a considerable number of per- 
sons in the world to account for Cain's dread of being 
slain for the bloody deed he had committed. 

Mrs. Wilson, who always had an eye to settling the 
details of events, now asked Mr. Jewell what he 
supposed Cain did with Abel’s body ; or, if he thought 
the parents disposed of it. 

“ That is of course left entirely to our imagination,” 
replied Mr. Jewell. “ Other books might have told 
us all about it, but the Bible was not written to 
gratify curiosity. The first human death made some 
means of disposing of the body necessary. This 
must have been a problem indeed to Cain, as it has 
been to many another murderer since. It certainly 
would have been only a natural impulse to protect it 
from beasts of prey, either by digging a grave and 
laying it out of sight, or by putting it in a cave and 
closing up the entrance. 

“T think I have heard,” remarked Mr. Miller, 
“that a poetical Hebrew legend made the dog 
which had watched the flocks of Abel protect his 
corpse, while Adam and Eve sat by it, weeping, not 
knowing what to do with it. At last a raven whose 
mate had died, said, ‘I will teach Adam and Eve 
how to dispose of their son.’ It, therefore, dug a 





grave and laid the dead raven in it; and when Adam 
saw this, he said, ‘Let us do the same with our 
child.’ The Lord remembers the raven for this, and 
no one is permitted to harm its young. The birds 
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also have plenty of food, and their cry for rain is 
never disregarded.” 

“Tt always seemed to me,” said Mrs. Glover, “ now 
that we come to the offerings of Cain and Abel, that 
if nothing had been said about their spirit, these were 
very appropriate., Cain being an agriculturist, 
brought fruits; and Abel, being a shepherd, his 
sheep.” 

“Ah, yes,” replied Mr. Jewell, “but there were 
sacrifices, even at this early day. The skins in which 
Adam and Eve were told to clothe themselves, per- 
haps, belonged to those animals offered in sacrifice. 
These certainly were not slain for food, for the grant 
to use them for this purpose was not given until the 
days of Noah. God had undoubtedly made some 
communication of his will to men concerning sacri- 
fice not mentioned. As a mere thank-offering, the 
offering of Cain might have been as acceptable as 
that of Abel’s. If he had been taught, however, as I 
believe he had by God himself, that there must be a 
sacrificed life as an atonement for sin, before there 
could be any fitting approach to him, then Cain’s of- 
fering was quite another thing. Abel entered by 


faith into this glorious truth, and therefore his offer- 


ing was accepted.” 

At this juncture, we knew Mr. Jewell had come 
upon his favorite topic. It was the one he alwaye 
pressed most strongly when he had an opportunity to 
speak upon religious subjects. Many of us had lis- 
tened to his remarks in prayer-meeting, in Sunday- 
echool, in public and in private, and had seen his 
eye kindle as he dwelt eloquently upon this great- 
foundation principle of the whole Christian system. 

So we were not surprised when he went on to say, 
very glowingly, that our lesson was a noble one. It 
inculcated the glorious truth that by faith in the 
great atoning sacrifice men received the pardon of all 
their sins instantly. No more anxiety, no more 
doubt, when once we have truly accepted a Saviour. 
“He that believeth on me Aath everlasting life.” 
There it is; and as God is true not one jo: or one 
tittle of his Word shall ever fail. 

“But how do we know certainly that we do be- 
lieve?”’ asked Mrs, Glover, with sad face and tearful 
eyes. 

“We know when we believe in and heartily love 
an earthly friend,” said Mr. Jewell. “Apply the 
same tests to the best Friend we have in the universe, 
and we cannot remain long in doubt as to how we re- 
gard him,” 

“T do wish,” returned Mrs. Glover, “we might 
have a whole lesson upon faith.” 

“Very well,” replied Mr, Jewell. “We do not 
wish to follow any prescribed rule in our class; our 
object is to benefit each other and promote holy 
living, and if it is your wish that we take the topic of 
faith, growing out of our present lesson, for our next 
Sunday’s consideration, we will do so,” 

“ Follow it with one on works,” added our Antino- 
mian friend, Mr. Miller. 

“Very well. So we will.” 

Then we separated, 

Greenwich, Conn, 


LOST CROWNS. 
BY MAUD MYRTLE, 


HEN I was young our church established a mis- 
sion in one of the poorest parts of our city. 
They were in great need of teachers, and our pastor 
invited all who were willing to aid in the good work 
to go that afternoon and take classes, I caught at the 
idea readily, and before I left church had determined 
to go that very day. I hurried home, ate my dinner 
in haste, and started, Bible in hand, for the mission. 
After passing through several streets, which were reek- 
ing with squalor and dirt and lined on both sides 
with broken-down tenements and shanties, I reached 
a house a little apart from the others, in the base- 
ment of which the school was held. I had pictured 
to myself the scene that would meet me when I en- 
tered the room; but rough as was the picture, it did 
not equal the reality. 

Boys were laughing, talking, and quarreling in one 
corner, Girls-were making nearly as much noise in 
another. The superintendent was consulting with 
the teachers as to the best way of conducting the 
school, Just as I entered he stepped forward and 
touched the bell. The noise seemed to increase. The 
next time there was a louder ring. The noise ceased 
for a moment, and the superintendent taking advan- 
tage of the stillness said : 


SS Sa 
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“ Now, children, I am going to form you into classes, 
and each class shall have its own teacher.” 

After a great deal of coaxing and scolding, and 
some shaking, the boys were arranged in order. 

“Now I am going to number you,” said Mr. Ashley, 
“ so that each boy will know his own class. There 
are seven classes. This one in front is number one; 
the next is number two; andsoon. dhe class near- 
est the door is number seven.” 

“Now for the girls,” he added. It did not take 
long to arrange them, as they were so taken up with 
the novelty of the affair that they obeyed him will- 
ingly. 

“Now, if you will keep still, you will all have 
teachers in a few minutes. I want—” 

He stopped short. 

“Where is class seven ?” he inquired, as he noticed 
the vacant place by the door. 

The boys had disappeared, chairs and all. A loud 
laugh was his only answer. 

“T must tell you boys that this won’t do,” said 
Mr. Ashley, im a tone of severity. ‘“ I want the mem- 
bers of class seven to come and take their places.” 

There was no response for a moment, then there 
was a rush from all parts of the room. I hadn’t no- 
ticed this class before, but now as I looked at the 
five boys with their faces full of fun and mischief, I 
felt a strong desire to have charge of them. Mr. 
Ashley smiled when he heard my request. “I am 
afraid you’ll have trouble with them,” he said. 

“T would like to try it, if you have no objection.” 

“Oh! no. But if you want to give them up at 
any time, just let me know, and I’ll give you another 
class.” 

I took my seat, resolved to keep it if possible. I 
made no comment on their dirty hands and faces 
and uncombed hair, but sought to gain their confi- 
dence as the first thing. I commenced by taking 
their names and residences, which I wrote down in 
the fly-leaf of my Bible. On questioning them I 
found they were utterly ignorant of the Scriptures. I 
tried to interest them in a Bible story, but they 
seemed determined not to be interested in anything. 
They twisted and turned, laughed or quarreled, just 
as the whim seized them. When I thought I had 
gained their attention, one of them would commence 
to whistle, and then laugh, an example which the 
others were not slow to follow. I don’t mean to say 
that my boys were any worse than the rest of the 
scholars; they were not. I had never seen such a 
Sunday-school before. Still, I was congratulating 
myself en my success when Mr. Ashley rang the 
bell. 

“The teachers will please bring their lessons to a 
close.” 

Only a few minutes more and my task for that day 
would be over. I turned to speak to one of my class 
but all had disappeared. This time they had left 
their chairs, and as I glanced out of the open door I 
saw them hurrying around the corner. So I sat 
there with the empty chairs before me; and nothing 
except pride kept me from giving up my class at the 
clese of the school. Many of the teachers were my 
daily associates, and I thought if they could persevere 
I could. 

The next Sanday I went early. As the boys came 
in and saw me in my place, I fancied they looked a 
little ashamed; but I did not mention their conduct 
of the previous Sabbath. I got through the hour bet- 
ter than I expected, and before school closed I had 
begun to feel an interest in the class, 

The school prospered, the scholars became quiet 
and orderly. Mr. Ashley offered rewards to all who 
would bring in new scholars, and our room was soon 
filled. This all happened during the summer months. 
But the cold weather was coming on and with it 
came thoughts of parties and operas—everything to 
turn the mind from religious subjects. And the 
party season commenced and lasted—how long? I 
don’t know exactly, but I know that while it lasted I 
was fullof frivolity. My Sunday-school class lost its in- 
terest, and when Sunday came, I was either tired out, 
or had something to read, or it was cold and I didn’t 
fancy a walk against the north wind.: There was 
always some excuse. So my class passed into other 
hands and I heard no more about it. 

Years came and went; yet I continued forgetful 
of everything save pleasure. But one must tire of 
this some time; at least I did. I was restless and 
uneasy, longing for something which I lacked. Con- 
science was at work and would not be lulled to sleep 





again. At length I determined to end the struggle, 
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by giving up the world and living for Christ. Years 
have passed since then—years which I have tried to 
fill with work for the Master. I never forgot my first 
class. 

A few Sabbaths ago I visited the school, which is 
now held in a neat little church. I noticed one class 
in particular, a class of young men, and something 
about them seemed very familiar. On making in- 
quiries I found that this was the very class that I had 
resigned ten years ago. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Ashley, who was still superin- 
tendent, and who failed to recognize me, “‘yes, that 
is a class Tam proud of. Do you know,” he added, 
“those boys were some of our first mission scholars, 
and now they are church memberse’ 

He went away to attend to his duties, while I sat 
and watched the class that had once been mine. The 
tears gathered in my eyes when I thought it might 
have been mine yet; I might have had the pleasure 
of knowing that I had helped form their characters 
aright. But now I had to stand one side, knowing 
that another had done my work. 

Woe is me, for another has taken my crown! 


Chicago, Il. 


SO MANY HYPOCRITES. 
BY MARY P. HALE. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL teacher was conversing 

with one of his pupils upon the subject of per- 
sonal religion. In answer to an inquiry, the young 
man gave as a reason why he did not embrace reli- 
gion, that there were so many hypocritical professors. 
Then he added the names of persons prominent in 
social position and in the church, who had been 
guilty of great dishonesty and other vices. 

“What profession do you intend to follow, my 
young friend ?” 

“The mercantile.” 

“ But there are so many dishonest and over-reach- 
ing merchants, is it not a wonder that you choose 
such a calling?” 

“That is one reason why I intend to prove that 
there can be an honest merchant.” 

“ And will you not, for the same reason, choose a 
religious life, if only to prove that there can be one 
consistent Christian ?” 

How many are like this young man; making the 
sins of professors an excuse for not embracing reli- 
gion. One would think, to a reasoning mind, the 
reverse would be the case. . For if there be so few 
real Christians, there is the more réason that you 
should become one, and your classmate become one, 
and 80 on. 

Suppose nearly all the physicians in your re- 
gion to be little better than quack doctors, although 
having received their degree of M.D. in regular 
order. You have a proclivity for the study of medi- 
cine, but will give no attention to it, because there 
are so many quacks in the profession. 

Another has a great leaning toward the profession 
of the law, but says, “There are so many rogues and 
cheats in that department, I will not be a lawyer.” 
But would not the true reasoning and aim be, “ Be- 
cause there are 80 many ignorant and unprincipled 
ones in the profession, there is more need of tho- 
roughly educated and upright men among them. 
Therefore, having a talent for such a profession, I 
will take it up and strive to be thorough in the 
knowledge of it and upright in all its transactions. 

“J will not be a mechanic or artisan of any sort ; 
there are so many poor ones, I will not follow any 
trade, profession, or calling whatever; there are so 
many rogues in them. I will starve and die rather.” 

Who would argue thus ? 

Yet, young man, by neglecting religion or re- 
solying not to make it a personal duty, you seem 
willing to starve your soul here, and die eternally, 
because there are so many false professors ; so many 
seeming hypocrites. 

Will this plea avail you before the bar of eternal 
justice? Does it stand firm, even at the bar of your 
own conscience and under the close scrutiny of your 
better judgment and moral sense? Although there 
were not one true Christian upon earth, not one sin- 
cere professor, are not you under solemn obligations 
before God to become a consistent follower of Jesus? 
Are not you personally accountable? Must not you 
answer for yourself alone? Yea, for “every man 
must give account of himself to God.” 


Gillette, N. J. 
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LESSON 46, SUNDAY, NOV. 14, 1875. 


TITLE: Jesus INTERCEDING. 


GOLDEN TEXT: HE EVER LIVETH TO MAKE IN- 
TERCESSION FOR THEM.—AHebrews 7 : 25. 


HOME READINGS. 
Monday, November 8: John 17: 15-21. 
Tuesday, November 9: Hebrews 9: 15-24. 
Wednesday, November 10: Luke 23 : 34-43. 
Thursday, November 11: Galatians 1: 1-12. 
Friday, November 12: Psalm 119: 145-152. 
Saturday, November 13: Romans 12: 1-9. 
Sunday, November 14: Luke 22: 31-41. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[John 17 : 15-21. 

15. I pray net that thou shouldest take them out of the 
world, but that thou shouldest keep them from the evil. 

16. They ae not of the world, even as I am not of 
the world. 

17. Sanctify them through thy truth: thy word is 
truth. 

18. As thou hast sent me into the world, even so have 
I also sent them into the world. 

19. And for their sakes I sanctify myself, that they 
also might be sanctified through the truth. 

20. Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also 
which shall believe on me through their word ; 

21. That they ail may be one; as thou, Father, art in 
me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us: that 
the world may believe that thou hast sent me. 


EXPOSITION. 


BY WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


ET the whole chapter be read slowly, softly, and 
impressively. Then let the teacher and scholars 
recite the verses which constitute the lesson. 

This chapter is one of the most wonderful in Holy 
Scripture. It contains some of the most profound 
and most precious of the words of Jesus. It is both 
a record and a revelation, a prophesy and a promise. 
It is a prayer, the purest, sublimest prayer ever ut- 
tered on earth, or heard in heaven. Many a won- 
derful prayer has been offered and answered, but 
never one like this. Dwell on the striking and im- 
pressive fact that Jesus was a man of prayer. He 
was often and much in prayer. The desert, the 
mountain, the seashore, and the garden were his 


closets. There is something solemn and very af- 
fecting in true prayer. What is meant by true 
prayer? Give examples from Scripture. Jacob at 


Jubbak, Moses at Sinai, Elijah on Carmel, Hannah 
at Shiloh, Daniel by the banks of the Ulsi. What 
is meant by intercessory prayer? Why is this chap- 
ter so called? 

This beautiful and pathetic prayer of Jesus is very 
comprehensive. In it he prays for himself, for his 
apostles, and for all believers. It embraces all the 
interests of all his people, for time and eternity. Not 
one of all who believe on him to-day was overlooked 
or forgotten. Jesus prayed then as he pleads still for 
each of his followers. Did Jesus pray for me that 
day? 

After our Lord had closed his valedictory address, 
which has furnished the topics for the last four les- 
sons, and probably just before leaving the upper 
room, to walk by moonlight to Gethsemane,—while 
the last words of peace and good cheer were still 
sounding in the ears of the silent and solemnized 
apostles, he “lifted up his eyes to heaven,” and ut- 
tered his intercessory prayer. He first pleads: (c.) 
For the Father's glory ; that it might be manifested 
in the accomplishment of his purposes, and in the 
display of his grace in the bestowment of eternal 
life. 

(0.) For himself; that he might be sustained, ac- 
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cepted, and rewarded in the work given him to do, 
He next intercedes in behalf of his people, that they 
may be kept from the evil, sanctified through the 
truth, united to each other on earth, and glorified 
with him in heaven. 

THE LESSON. 


It embraces the first three petitions: (1.) That 
Christ’s followers may be kept; (2.) That they may 
be sanctified ; (3 ) That they may be united. 


I, THAT THEY MAY BE KEPT, 


“ Keep them from the evil” (15, 16). Already, in 
verse 11, the Saviour had asked that his followers 
might be kept after his removal from them, as he had 
kept them while he remained with them, Now, view- 
ing them as left in the world, a world to which they 
did not belong, and which was hostile to them, he re- 
peats and enlarges his request for their safe-keeping. 

1, The pleas presented: (a.) They are not of the worid. 
Their views, their aims, their spirit, their tastes, differ 
from those of the world. Like myself they bear a 
continual testimony against the opinions, practices, 
and fashions of the world. 

(b.) They are exposed to the enmity of the world, Be- 
cause they have received thy Word, and have become 
my disciples, and keep my commandments, therefore 
are they hated and ill-treated for my sake. If they 
were of the world, the world would approve and bless 
them; but because they are mine they are exposed to 
peculiar trials and temptations, and need special 
keeping and care. 

(c.) They must remain in tite world. “I pray not 
that thou shouldest take them out of the world.” It 
is needful for their own good, for the advantage of the 
world, and for the extension of my kingdom, that 
they remain in the world, subject to its tribulations, 
and exposed to its influences and persecutions. 

Like our Master, we must be perfected through suf- 
fering, and finish the work given us to do, before we 
ean leave the world. The world is a school where we 
are taught and disciplined ; a field where we are em- 
ployed in the Master’s service. It were cowardice 
either to desert it, or to desire to be removed from it. 
When Elijah, whose prayers God had answered in a 
most marvellous manner on Mount Carmel, went to 
the wilderness, and with a sad feeling of despondency 
requested for himself that he might die, God roused 
him and gave him a commission for further impor- 
tant service. When Moses, the man of God, dis- 
heartened by the ingratitude of Israel and the weight 
of responsibility devolved upon him, asked God as a 
special favor to take away his life, God answered him 
not. Nearly forty years of important service lay be- 
tween him and Mount Nebo, his final resting place. 
When the prophet Jonah said somewhat petulantly, 
“Tt is better for me to die than to live,” God severely 
rebuked him. 


2. The petition proffered. “ Keep them from the evil.” 
Some think this means preserve them from the as- 
saults of the evi/ one. It is more natural to under- 
stand the expression as we do the petition. We are 
taught to offer, in the Lord’s Prayer, “ Deliver us 
from evil,” that is, from all the evil to which we are 
exposed in the present wicked world. Keep us from 
the sins, the temptations, the snares, and corrupting 
influences of the world. Keep us so that in no cir- 
cumstances of trial or suffering we may ever fall from 
thee or fail to testify for thee. Let thy grace be ever 
sufficient for us, in every scene of service or suffer- 
ing. “ The Lord is thy keeper” (Psl. 121). 

Il, THAT THEY MAY BE SANCTIFIED, 


“ Sanctify thou through thy truth” (17-19). The 
word sanctify, which occurs three times in the lesson, 
has two meanings. It signifies to set apart for sacred 
service ; an act of solemn consecration ; it also signi- 
fies to make the heart holy ; a work of spiritual puri- 
fication. It may here convey both meanings, for all 
who are made holy are required to serve, and an in- 
ward qualification is indispenseble to acceptable ser- 
vice. 

1, The petition. That his people may be made more 
holy, more spiritually-minded, more saintly in charac- 
ter, and more zealously devoted to God, more submis- 
sive in all things to his will, more Christ-like. In 
Scripture, the holy are spoken of as washed, made 
clean, made anew, without spot or stain. The word 
holy is akin to heal, whole, and hallowed; hence it 
indicates one who is spiritually healed and healthy. 
Holiness is a great joy and a mighty power. Holiness 
is indispensable to happiness here, and to heaven 
hereafter. We all need ever increasing holiness for 





our own comfort and for God’s glory. Hence the 
prayer of the Great High Priest. 

2. The pleas. (a.) His own consecration secures it, 
“He gave himself for us, that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people.” He gave himself for the church that he 
might sanctify it (Tit. 2:14; Eph. 5: 26). 

(b.) His service requires it. His people are not only 
in the world, they are sent into it. He has given 
them a mission like his own for the fulfillment of 
which personal holiness is necessary. As he, the 
Holy One, was sent by the Father, so he makes his 
people holy and sendsthem. All God’s people are 
called saints, or holy ones, and the more holy, the 
more like his Master the servant is, the more service 
will he be able to render. How is holiness to be 
attained and perfected? 

(1.) By the study of God's Word: “through the truth.” 
It is by understanding and obeying the truth as re- 
vealed, concerning God, the Saviour, and the way of 
salvation, that our souls grow in holiness (1 Peter 
1: 22; 2 Peter 1: 4; James 1 : 18), 

(2.) By prayer. Let our supplications be in har- 
mony with those of our great Intercessor. The work 
of our sanctification is assigned in Scripture to God 
the Father (1 Thess. 6 : 23) ; to the Son (Eph. 5: 25-27) ; 
and to the Holy Spirit (2 Thess, 2:13). “Create in 
me a clean heart, O God” (Ps, 51 : 7-10). 

(3.) By imitating good examples. The patriarchs, 
prophets, apostles, and saints, who have gone before, 
are examples to us of faith and patience. Let us 
ever specially look unto Jesus the great example, and 
seek to be conformed unto his image in all things 
(Eph. 5: 1-2; Heb. 6: 12; 12:2; James 5: 10). 


Ill, THAT THEY MAY BE UNITED. 


“That they all may be one” (20-21), The great 
importance of union among the followers of Christ 
may be inferred from his repeated reference to it in 
this prayer. Four times does he make this request, 
“that they may be one’’ (verses 11, 21, 22, 23). All 
holy beings are near of kin; all who call God Father 
are of one family; all whom Christ calls brethren are 
brothers to each other. The oneness of the people 
of God is often and clearly stated in this world. 
They are one household, one nation, one kingdom; 
one body of which Christ is the head, one flock of 
which he is the Shepherd. 

Ask the scholars to say in what sense the children 
of God are one. Mark the answers, and lead to right 
conclusions, 

The model of this oneness is given “as we are.” 
The relation between the Father and the Son is in- 
timate, perpetual, and glorious. The relation formed 
between Christ and the believer, by a living faith, is 
endearing and enduring; and the relation between 
believers themselves, as sharers of a common nature 
and partakers of a common salvation, is very close, 
and their love for each other should be sincere and 
strong. Real union among Christians consists not in 
outward uniformity, but in,— 

1. Oneness in faith. They believe in the same 
Saviour, receive his Spirit, obey his commands, and 
observe his ordinances. They all know Aim, though 
they may not know all he has revealed and taught. 
Creeds, however Scriptural, and confessions, however 
excellent, are necessarily imperfect, and in reference 
to the correctness and extent of these differences of 
opinion are to be expected, but all true Christians 
agree in reserving the grand truths concerning Christ, 
who is the Resurrection and the Life. 

2. Oneness in affection. Cordial love to all who love 
the Lord is the distinctive badge of true discipleship. 
As the Father loves the Son, as Jesus loves us, so are 
we to love another. This love to the brethren is dis- 
timguished from all other affections by its measure, 
its motive, and its manifestation. Its importance is 
shown in that Jesus so authoritatively enjoined it, so 
frequently enforced it, and so fervently prayed for it, 
All who obey the truth love one another with a pure 
heart fervently (1 Peter 1 : 22), 

8. Oneness in aim. Earnest unanimity of purpose 
in seeking to glorify God by saving men. This is 
the leading idea of the unity spoken of here. It was 
for this that Jesus was glorified in, and by his suf- 
ferings, and on account of them. For this he prays 
that the apostles may be sanctified and sent. In this 
object the Father and the Son are one, and for this 
end he prays that his people may be one, may be co- 
workers with him, and fellow-laborers with each other. 
There is a close connection between a holy, united 
church and the conversion of the world. May God 
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unite his people more and more, and through them 
bring about the evangelization of the whole world! 
Jesus prays for me that I may be kept from the evil, 
made holy, one with him and his people, share the 
father’s love, and finally behold his glory. Let me fre- 
quently and fervently pray for the same great blessings. 
IN CONCLUSION : 

1. Let us pray to be kept by the power of God 
through faith unto salvation. 

2. Let us strive after holiness of heart in the study 
of God’s most holy Word. 

3. Let us seek with all our heart and with one 
heart to serve the Lord. 

4, Let us glorify God by praying and working for 
the salvation of men, 

New York Oity. 


PRIMARY NORMAL HINTS. 
RY FAITH LATIMER. 


66 } > it best to teach the titles of lessons?” Yes, by 

all means. The most of them can be readily 
understood and easily remembered ; and thus will be 
associated with the Golden Texts, and those texts be 
more readily recalled. 

We have had many lessons about Jesus, Ask sey- 
eral questions which will recall various scenes in his 
life. We have seen Jesus walking, talking, eating, 
weeping, working miracles, serving at the table. In 
this lesson John tells of 


JESUS INTERCEDING, 


What is meant by that? To intercede is to pray 
to one for another. Suppose two friends were vexed 
with each other; or, did you ever see two children 
get angry and would not speak? Perhaps a kind 
sister wants to help them to be friends again, so she 
will go to one and beg him to forgive the other. The 
sister would be an intercessor ; she would go between 
the offended ones and beg for peace. So Jesus goes 
before God and asks him to forgive sinners. 

Our lesson is a picture of Jesus interceding, beg- 
ging the Father for his sake to bless his disciples, 
What was the Holy Spirit to do as a teacher? Who 
wrote this book which our lessons are in? The Holy 
Spirit helped John to remember exactly how Jesus 
looked when he prayed; how he “lifted up his eyes 
to heaven,” and even the very words of his wonderful 
prayer. Recall the time (Thursday evening). Re- 
call the place (the upper room where probably they 
lingered after the last supper had been eaten). The 
prayer was offered just before Jesus went into the 
garden of Gethsemane (John 18:1). 

Now you know when it was. Ask who it was. 
What was Jesus doing? 

He often prayed. Before day, in a desert place 
(Mark 1:35). All night on a mountain (Luke 6:12). 
Mount of Transfiguration (Luke 9:28, 29), At the 
grave (John 11:41, 42). He taught how to pray 
(Matt, 6: 5-18), 

Usesuch of these examples as may seem most ap- 
propriate to your own scholars, telling of them in 
language that is natural and real to children. Our 
lesson to-day is part of the longest prayer which we 
have in the words of Christ. 

For whom did he pray? When he staid all night 
on & cold mountain, praying, was it for himself? He 
had no sins to confess ; he need not ask help or mercy, 
for he was God, All day he saw the sick, the suffer- 
ing; his kind hand touched blind eyes and healed 
the sick, but his great heart was full of love and pity 
for their souls, and he prayed for them. We have not 
the words of many of his prayers, but a few are given 
to show us how he interceded for others: for Peter 
(Luke 22: 31, 32); for his enemies (Luke 23: 34). 

What did Peter do the night of Jesus’ trial? What 
had he promised? Jesus knew it all, for he said to 
Peter, “I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail 
not.” Jesus knows the temptation of every little 
child, and how quickly wrong words come when the 
heart isangry. If he prayed for Peter, will he not 
remember his little ones when they are tempted? 
When he was on the cross he prayed, “ Father, for- 
give them, they know not what they do.” Whom did 
he mean? The soldiers who drove the nails, those 
who braided the thorns, the officers, the high priests, 
those who spit in his face, who struck him, whoshouted, 
“ Crucify him.” 

Was that all? Many passed by with sneering 
looks, not one raised a voice for him; not a kind 
word was uttered. Only a few women stood and 
wept, Even his disciples forsook him and fled. Did 
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he not pray for them all? But in this prayer in our 
lesson for whom did he pray ? 

Six times in his prayer he speaks of “ those whom 
thou hast given me.” He meant his disciples; first, 
for those who were then with him and heard his 
prayer to the Father for them. Who were they? 
| Have the children name some of them.| Poor men, 
with little learning, little influence—they could not 
ask for mercy from a king or governor. They had 
not always helped or understood him. He knew 
what Peter would do that very night. He knew that 
three of them would go to sleep in the garden, when 
he asked them to watch with him in his agony. He 
knew that the next day every one of them, afraid 
that their own lives were in danger, would go away 
and leave him to die alone. Yet he prayed for them, 
for having loved “ his own,” sinful as they were, he 
called them his own, and “loved them to the end.” 

Did he pray only for the disciples who heard his 
voice that night? No; he looked on, and on even 
to the end of the world, and could see every one who 
ever should believe on him. Not one little child of 
his is forgotten or overlooked in that prayer of Jesus; 
for, as he prayed, he said, “ Neither pray I for these 
alone, but for them also which shall believe on me.” 
Do you believe in Jesus? Then you may be sure 
that the listening Father and the praying Son of God 
remembered in this very class every trusting heart 
that feels his love this Sabbath morning. 

For whgt did he pray? “Keep them—” Heasked 
his Father to keep them; they were to glorify the 
Father. He did not ask brim to take them out of the 
world, to keep them from trial and sword. No! from 
something worse,—from evil. What had he taught 
them to pray in the Lord’s Prayer about temptation 
and evil? Now, with almost dying breath, he prays 
his Father to keep them from the evil. He knew 
they would be tempted to deny him or must endure 
the prison and death Peter had said he was ready for. 
He knew how they would be called Christians in 
scorn, and watched to see if their lives were like 
Christ. < 

He prayed, “Sanctify them.” To sanctify is to set 
apart as something holy, something given up to be 
pure and good; so consecrate means set apart, 
chosen, Jesus had always been sanctified, for he was 
chosen before the world was made. He was holy, for 
he never had sinned. His disciples are sanctified 
only as they become pure in him, and in their lives 
every day are kept by his grace from sin. 

What four things did we learn the Spirit will do? 

The Spirit teaches and guides by helping us to un- 
derstand the truth in the Bible; it reproves of sin 
and gives us comfort in the love of Christ, and so it 
will sanctify the soul. Jesus prayed that they all 
may be one, He prayed that all who love him may 
love each other; as Jesus and the Father are one in 
love, that all his chosen might be one in trying to 
serve him and persuading others to do so too. Is it 
not shameful when children of one family disagree ? 
So for those who have God for their Father and 
Jesus for their elder brother. He prayed that they 
may be one in his love on earth, and his joy and 
glory inheaven. What three things did Jesus pray 
for? 
_ Why did Jesus pray thus; and why did the Holy 
Spirit lead John to write these words? To show us 
the depths of his tender heart. Jesus said, “ Father, 
the hour is come.” He knew the soldiers were gather- 
ing—getting their spears and clubs and lanterns to 
find him in a little while. He knew the horrors just 
before him, and yet he thought of his own, and could 
not leave them until he gave them into the care of 
his Father. 

It almost melts our hearts to remember it, if we 
have seen a dying mother whose little children stood 
weeping round her bed; howshe clasped her cold arms 
around each in turn, with words of counsel ; how she 
prayed God to keep them, to sanctify their lives, to 
bring them every one safe in Jesus’ love to heaven, 
that where death and sin cannot come they might be 
one unbroken family. 

How many hearts hold such a memory! How 
many children have grown up guarded and kept by 
the memory and intercession of a dying Christian 
mother! Such is only a faint picture of Jesus’ inter- 
ceding as he did on that last sad night. 

In every act of his life and death there was a fit- 
ness, a fulfillment of purpose or of prophesy. De- 
scribe to the class how on the day of atonement the 
priest made intercession for the sins of all Israel 
(Ley. 16: 15-34; Heb. 9 : 7-28). Tell how he 
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sprinkled the mercy-seat with blood as he went once 


a year to make intercession. Then tell of Jesus 
saying, “I have finished the work.” His blood about 
to be shed and himself the sacrifice, pleading before 
the mercy-seat for all who will accept his atonement. 
Have Golden Text repeated. He began his inter- 
cession here; then he went “to appear in the pres- 
ence of God for us” (Heb. 9: 24). 

When we pray, the listening Father looks on the 
glorified Son and for his sake answers our prayers. 

Primary teachers will agree that it is difficult to 
reduce the sublimity of this lesson to the compre- 
hension of very little children. In all these primary 
notes more is furnished than could be thoroughly 
given in one lesson ; but each can select what seems 
appropriate. So many teachers of mission-classes, 
where older scholars need simple teaching, have given 
assurance of the value of such preparation that they 
are always remembered in these lesson studies, Those 
who have very little ones can select some parts of 
these suggestions and tell of the Saviour, who knows 
so well all our wants and sorrows. His work all 
done, waiting for death, yet forgetting himself and 
praying for us. Such a story, told with earnest lips 
and loving heart, can be impressed on the youngest 
mind. 

Louisville, Ky. 


ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


OHN 17 : 15—From the evil.—F rom the evil men 
of this world, and from Satan the prince of the 
world, who will endeavor by persecutions to suppress 
the truth, and destroy or discourage the preachers of 
it—Dr. Whitby. 

16. Not of the world—True Christians “ are not of 
this world.” The Spirit of Christ in them is opposite 
to the spirit of the world. It is their lot to be despised 
by the world; they are not in favor with the world 
any more than their Master before them was.— Henry. 

17. Sanctify then.—The word sanctify may be un- 
derstood in the sense of to consecrate, to separate 
from common use, and to make holy or pure. The 
prayer may include both. The doctrine which is not 
drawn from the Word of God can never save souls. 
God blesses no word but his own, because none is 
truth without admixture of error, but that which has 
proceeded from himself.— Adam Clarke. 

18, Sent into the world—He speaks of the authority 
by which he was sending them into the world as but 
an extension of the same authority by which he him- 
self was sent of the Father. As he was the Father’s 
embassador and agent so were they to be his.—JD. 
Brown, 

19, Sanctify myself.—Christ’s sanctifying himself 
nena (1.) His separation, or setting himself apart 
to a sacrifice for sin; (2.) His consecration, or 
dedication of himself to the holy use or service.— 
Burkitt. 

20. For these alone.—This passage defines the true 
position of the preached Word in all which pertains 
tothe salvation of men: “ Faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the Word of God.” — Owen. 


21. That they all may be one.—The points in which 
Christians agree are facts; those in which they differ 
are theories. There is a God; this is a fact.—/p. 
Thomson. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SELECTED BY THE REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 


NTERCESSION.—The question, “ What is meant 

by intercession ?”’ being asked in a Sunday-school, 

one of the children replied, “ Speaking a word to God 
for us, sir.” : 


— By prayer.—“ At the time the Diet of Nuremberg 
was held,” says Tholuck, “ Luther was earnestly 
praying in his own dwelling; and, at the very hour 
when the edict granting free toleration to all Protes- 
tants was issued, he ran out of his house, crying 
out, ‘We have gained the victory! Do you under- 
stand that?’ ” 


—Christ’s Intercession —(Golden Text illustrated.) 
“Notice the first trial that the world ever saw. 
God reads the charge, ‘Where is Abel, thy bro- 
ther?? Cain has the presumption to deny his 

ilt: ‘I know not.’ The trial proceeds: a brother's 

lood is the terrible accuser, and when sentence of 

banishment has been pronounced, the condemned 
man goes forth, crying out, ‘My guilt is greater 
than I can bear.’ ‘From thy face shall I be hid.’ ” 

“T am thinking of another trial scene,” said Miz- 
pah, with such emotion that every one eagerly lis- 
tened. “The judge is the infinite God, and the 
guilty one is my soul. The blood of Christ might 
cry out against me from the cross, as my accuser, but 
it ‘speaketh better things than that of Abel ;’ it speak- 
eth as my advocate,— 


‘ Five bleeding wounds he bears, 
Received on Calvary ; 

They pour effectual prayers, 
They strongly plead for me: 

Forgive him, Oh forgive, they cry, 

Nor let that ransomed sinner die.’ 


“ Through this advocate we may all be saved from 
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that terrible ery of Lonkcbenent, ‘From thy face 


shall I be hid.’ ’—Fireside Talks. 


—Jntercession in death—When Dr. Bacchus (presi- 
dent of Hamilton College)was on his death-bed, the 
physician called to oon ae, and, after examining the 
symptoms, left the room without speaking; but as he 
opened the door to go out, he was observed to whis- 
per to the servant. “ What did the physician say to 
you?” asked Dr. Bacchus. ‘“ He said, sir, that you 
cannot live more than a half-hour.” “ "Then take me 
out of my bed,” said the good man, “and place me 
upon my knees. Let me spend that time in ~—e 
upon God for the salvation of the world.” He die 
while on his knees.— Howes, 


THE BLACKBOARD. 
BY THE REY. J. B. ATCHINSON. 
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JESUS INTERCEDING. 
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| 
BIBLE READING ON “THE WORK OF 


THE SPIRIT.” * 
BY JOHN Q. ADAMS, 
INTRODUCTION. 
(= me not away from thy presence; and take not 
thy Holy Spirit from me (Psalm 51: 11). 

But ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be 
that the Spirit of God dwell in you. Nowif any man 
have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his (Romans 
8: 9). 

pia grieve not the holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are 
sealed unto the day of redemption (Eph. 4: 30). 


THE LESSON, 


7. Nevertheless I tell you the truth; it is expe- 
dient for you that I go away: for if I go not away, 
the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I de- 
part, I will send him unto you. 


(But this spake he of the Spirit, which they that be- 
lieve on him should receive: for the Holy Ghost was not 
yet given ; because that Jesus was not yet glorified.) (John 
7: 39.) 

Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led captivity 
captive: thou hast received gifts for men; yea, for the 
rebellious also, that the Lord God might dwell among 
them (Psalm 68: 18), 

But Peter said, Ananias, why hath Satan filled thine 
heart to lie to the Holy Ghost, and to keep back part of 
the price of the land? 

Whiles it remained, was it not thine own? and after it 
was sold, was it not in thine own power? why hast thou 
conceived this thing in thine heart? thou hast not lied 
unto men, but unto God (Acts 5: 3, 4). 

How much more shall the blood of Christ, who through 
the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God, 
purge your conscience from dead works to serve the 
living God ? (Heb. 9: 14.) 

And when the day of Pentecost was fully come, they 
were all with one accord in one place. 

And suddenly there came a sound from heaven, as of a 
rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the house where 
they were sitting. 

And there appeared unto them cloven tongues, like as 
of fire, and it sat upon each of them. 

And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and be- 
gan to speak*with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them 
utterance (Acts 2: 1-4). 

And it shall come to pass in the last days, saith God, I 
will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh: and your sons 
and your daughters shall prophesy, and your young men 
shall see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams: 

And on my servants and on my hand-maidens I will 
pour out in those days of my Spirit; and they shal! 
prophesy (Acts 2: 17, 18). 

Therefore being by the right hand of God exalted, and 
having received of the Father the promise of the Holy 
Ghost, he hath shed forth this, which ye now see and 
hear (Acts 2: 33). 

8. And when he is come, he will reprove the world 
of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment: 

9. Of sin, because they believe not on me; 


* This Bible-reading was received too late to appear with the 





lesson which it illustrates; but it is still in season to be of service 
to most of our readers, 


10. Of righteousness, because I go to my Father, 
and ye see me no more; 


11. Of judgment, because the prince of this world 
is judged. 

Now when they heard this, they were pricked in their 
heart, and said unto Peter and to the rest of the apostles, 
Men and brethren, what shall we do? (Acts 2: 37.) 

And great fear came upon all the church, and upon as 
many as heard these things (Acts 5: 11). 

While Peter yet spake these words, the Holy Ghost fell 
on all them which heard the word (Acts 10 : 44). 

And he commanded us to preach unto the people, and 
to testify that it is he which was ordained of God ¢o be the 
Judge of quick and dead (Acts 10 : 42). 

For we must all appear before the judgment seat of 
Christ; that every one may receive the things done in his 
body, according to that he hath done, whether it be good 
or bad (2 Cor. 5: 10). 

I charge thee therefore before God, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who shall judge the quick and the dead at his ap- 
pearing and his kingdom (2 Tim. 4: 1). 

(Compare Matthew 25 : 31-46.) 

12. I have yet many things to say unto you, but 
ye cannot bear them now. 


And with many such parables spake he the word unto 
them, as they were able to hear i¢ (Mark 4 : 33). 

13. Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, 
he will guide you into all truth: for he shall not speak 
of himself; but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall 
he speak: and he will show you things to come. 


14. He shall glorify me: for he shall receive of 
mine, and shall shew i¢ unto you. 


Now we have received, not the spirit of the world, but 
the Spirit which is of God; that we might know the 
things that are freely given to us of God. 

Which things also we speak, not in the words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teach- 
eth ; comparing spiritual things with spiritual. 

But the natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God: for they are foolishness unto him : neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned. 

-But he that is spiritual judgeth all things, yet he him- 
self is judged of no man (1 Cor. 2: 10-15). 

e But ye have an unction from ‘the Holy One, and ye 
know all things (1 John 2: 20), 

For through him we both have access by one Spirit 
unto the Father (Eph. 2: 18). 

And because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit 
of his Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father (Gal. 
4:6). 

Then had the churches rest throughout all Judea and 
Galilee and Samaria, and were edified; and walking in 
the fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of the Hely Ghost, 
were multiplied (Acts 9: 31). 

Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of mercies, and the God of all comfort ; 

Who comforteth us in all our tribulation, that we may 
be able to comfort them which are in any trouble, by the 
comfort wherewith we ourselyes are comforted of God 
(2 Cor. 1: 3, 4). 

And the Spirit and the bride say, Come. And let him 
that heareth say, Come. And let him that is athirst come. 
And whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely 
(Rev. 22: 17). 
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Che Sunday School Cimes. 


PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 30, 1875. 


NOTICES. 


Manuscripts for publication, and items of intelligence for this 
paper, should be addressed to H. Clay Trumbull, Editor, Tuer 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TImks, 610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Unaccepted manuscripts cannot be returned unless their writers 
make request accordingly, and inclose stamps for the postage, 
at the time they submit them. 


Letters concerning subscriptions or advertisements should be 
addressed to John D. Wattles, Business Manager, Taz SuNDAY- 
BCHOOL Tims, 610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

For terms of subscription, and for advertising rates, see Pus- 
LISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


ITO! 


H. CLAY TRUMBULL, ED 
CHANGE IN RATES. 

THE CLUB SUBSCRIPTION RATES OF THE SuNDAY- 
SCHOOL TIMES HAVE HITHERTO BEEN QUITE BELOW 
THE ACTUAL COST OF THE PAPERS, BELIEVING THAT 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS ARE WILLING TO PAY A 
FAIR PRICE FOR WHAT THEY RECEIVE, WE ANNOUNCE 
A CHANGE OF RATES AS FOLLOWS: FOR SINGLE SUB- 
SCRIBERS $2. A YEAR. FOR CLUBS OF FIFTEEN TO 
THIRTY $1.75 EACH. FOR CLUBS OF THIRTY OR MORE 
$1.50 RACH. FIFTEEN CENTS ADDITIONAL FOR POS- 
TAGE ON EACH PAPER—SINGLE OR IN CLUBS. THE 
ABOVE CHANGE IS TO GO INTO OPERATION NOVEM- 


BER 15, ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED MEANWHILE 
ARE AT THE OLD RATES, 


SUBSCRIBERS WHO WISH TO HAVE THEIR PAPER 
CONTINUED WITHOUT INTERRUPTION SHOULD SEE TO 
IT THAT THEIR SUBSCRIPTION IS RENEWED AT LEAST 
TWO WEEKS BEFORE THE DATE OF ITS EXPIRATION, 
THAT DATE I8 PLAINLY PRINTED ON THE YELLOW 
LABEL OF ADDRESS, 


We acknowledge the receipt of $1 for Chloe Lank- 
ton from George H. Benton. 


Ir is our purpose to report from week to week the 
work of Messrs. Moody and Sankey, not only at 
Brooklyn but at the other points of their labor during 
the autumn and winter. We hope to give next week 
a sketch from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Cuyler of the 
progress of the work up to that time. 


THE most brilliant paragraphing in the religious 
press of America—hence in the world—is done in 
Chicago. William C. Gray, of The Interior, has given 
to his paper a reputation in that line on both sides 
of the ocean, and M. C. Hazard has similarly built 
up the character of The National Sunday-school Teacher. 
In Jlustrated Bible Studies also this work is very wel! 
done. It is easier to write three two-column edi- 
torials than one good paragraph. To learn the pos- 
sibilities in this direction one must study the Chicago 
papers. 


AN editorial in Zhe Interior on the “Origin of the 
Uniform Lessons” is likely to attract the attention 
and excite the comment of leading Sunday-school 
workers, It assumes to sketch the history of the 
movement for uniformity in Bible study, and to indi- 
cate the credit due relatively to Drs. John H. Vincent 
and Edward Eggleston, and B. F, Jacobs and George 
G. Lyon, in the successive steps leading thereto. The 
writer is of opinion that the full history of the origin 
and progress of this plan will not “leave the honor 
undivided with any one man,” while it will secure to 
the lamented Mr. Lyon the credit of a larger share in 
the good work than has been yet generally accorded 
to him. Wherever the editor of The Interior is in er- 
ror as to the facts he expects and desires to be set 
right; for he is sure “ it is due both to the honored 
living and the honored dead that the truth of the 
history of this important movement be vindicated.” 


PLAINFIELD, New Jersey, is a centre of Sunday- 
school thought and work. The great Normal Con- 
vention in that city four years ago marked an era in 
Sunday-school progress. The Plainfield Normal- 
class is quite a model in its way. Its varied exercises 
from time to time attract attention widely. Just now 
its managers announce a “ Week of Work,” from 
Sunday, October 31, to Friday, November 5, inclu- 
sive. All the city pastors have been invited to preach 
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on Bible-study in their several churches, on Sunday 


morning. A union Bible and praise service is to be 
held on Sunday evening. The Rev. Dr. W. M. Taylor, 
of New York, gives an address on Monday evening. 
On Tuesday afternoon Mrs. Alice C. Knox leads a 
mothers’ meeting, and on Wednesday she holds a re- 
ception for primary and intermediate class teachers. 
Dr. Vincent conducts a normal-class exercise on 
Tuesday night. On Friday afternoon Frank Beard 
gives “A Chalk Talk to Children.” Other exercises 
fill in the busy week. It will be good to be there, 


THE Massachusetis Sunday-school Convention at 
Springfield, on Wednesday and Thursday, Oc- 
tober 20, 21, was the largest gathering of the kind 
ever held in the old Bay State, and its results cannot 
fail to give a helpful impetus to Sunday-school work 
in all the communities which were there repre- 
sented. The thousand or more delegates present 
were from all parts of the state, and the sessions 
of the convention were characterized by constantly 
growing interest from the beginning to the close 
by earnest discussions of methods of Sunday-school 
work, and by a deep and tender spiritual feeling. 
Practical exemplifications of various phases of 
work in general, and of class work, were made by J. 
H. Vincent, D.D., of New York, the Rev. George A. 
Peltz, of Newark, N. J., B. F. Jacobs, of Chicago, 
and Mrs. 8. H. Clark, of Newark, N. J. Addresses 
bearing especially upon the spiritual side of the 
work of the superintendent and teacher were made 
by the Rev. 8. W. Foljambe, of Malden, the Rev. 
Henry M. Parsons, of Boston, and the Rey. R. R. 
Meredith, of Springfield. A fuller account of the 
proceedings will be given next week. The next 
state convention will probably be held at Lowell. 


Tue days of universal prayer for Sunday-schools 
were observed this year more widely in the United 
States than in either year previous. In quite a num- 
ber of the states the executive committee of the 
state association issued a special circular requesting 
the observance of the day by the schools generally. 
In many of the larger cities and towns there were 
union meetings for prayer and conference on Sunday 
or Monday, or on both days. We give on another 
page a sketch of the New York meeting, with its 
eloquent addresses by Drs. Vincent and Taylor. At 
Bethany Sunday-school, in this city, Monday was de- 
signated as the “annual re-union of teachers for 
fasting and prayer.” Special services were held in 
the church and school-room at different hours from 
7.30 a.m. to 9.80 p.m. In the evening the teachers 
were divided into five classes, meeting in separate 
rooms, where the leeson on The Vine and the 
Branches was taught to them by prominent clergy- 
men and Christian workers. Afterwards they ga- 
thered again in the main school-room; each teacher 
reported briefly his outline and plan of teaching; 
all then listened to an earnest and inspiriting ad- 
dress from Dr. John H. Vincent on the personal 
dedication of the teacher to the work of Christ in 
the school of his Church. In England the London 
Sunday-school Union, the Church of England Sun- 
day-school Institute, and the Wesleyan Sunday- 
school Union united in the call to the observance of 
these days, and their schools shared in the privileges 
of the occasion. It can hardly be doubted that the 
effects of the prayer and conference of these days of 
united supplication and communing will be mani- 
fest in the increased faith and faithfulness of many 
teachers, and in the conversion of many of their 
scholars. 


GOD’S HELP IN THINGS TEMPORAL. 


i ge there are differences of opinion among dis- 
ciples of Jesus as to the privileges of the child 
of God, in asking divine help and guidance in the 
ordinary affairs of life, is clear from the interest 
shown in public discussions of the power of prayer 
and the possibility of miracles. That these differ- 
ences are consistent with discipleship cannot in fair- 
ness be questioned. Many a child of God fails of 
perceiving and claiming all his privileges. His 
shortcoming in this direction is not through willful- 
ness but in ignorance. He should be not censured, 
but instructed by those who recognize the truth to 
which his eyes are closed. Other children of God 
again think that every special manifestation of their 
Father’s love to them isa miracle, a sign by which 
they are honored, and which they are called to make 
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public in evidence of God’s power over the kingdom 
of nature, They also are to be considered and coun- 
geled in charity, by those who better understand the 
promises of God in their bearing on the believer’s 
every-day life. 

Our recent editorial on “Special Providences”’ has 
so disturbed some readers through its emphasis on 
the believer’s duty of trusting God for aid in busi- 
ness troubles, and for help in bodily weakness, that 
we gladly return to its theme, An esteemed Chris- 
tian brother, whose spirit of devotion is unquestioned, 
writes to say, that many devout ministers and laymen 
agree with him in reeognizing “two revelations, one 
of works—Nature, and one of words—the Bible. 
Both are to be studied, and they are to be mutually 
helpful. The experience of these believers as to 
Nature is such that they are forced to look upon 
God’s government of her domain as a government of 
fixed law. That up to the time of the sealing of his 
revealed record |in the Bible] the laws of nature 
were suspended at times for the purpose of pre- 
serving a record of his power over nature is not de- 
nied by them; but that he still suspends such laws, 
or works miracles (except of grace) is not believed 
by the majority of intelligent Christians.” He is 
sure as to such disciples that ‘‘they question the 
efficacy of prayer as much for quinsy of the throat as 
for bleeding at the nose; as much for business en- 
tamglements as for an error in a balance sheet.” If 
they are in error, he thinks rightly that they should 
not be derided, abused, or excommunicated; but 
their weak faith should be dealt with tenderly, and 
their partially instructed minds more fully informed 
as to the truth. 

Now this writer undoubtedly represents a very large 
class of sincere Christian believers. In his convictions 
as to God’s two revelations, in Nature and the Bible, 
and as to the cessation of miracles as convincing 
signs of God’s power, he is in agreement with very 
many who are ready, as he is not, to trust God to give 
them wisdom in finding an error in a balance sheet, 
when that is their duty of the hour, or to minister 
needed relief to them when tooth-ache is the burden 
which oppresses them. Neither Nature nor the Bible 
is to be overthrown. God is competent to take care 
of both of them, and that to an extent and by the ex- 
ercise of powers quite beyond our kndwledge. God 
never yet made a promise without seeing his way clear 
to its performance. Every promise he has written in 
the Bible he can keep without violating any law he 
has written in Nature. If we can point to the promise, 
we need not wait until we understand how God can 
do as ke sayshe will. He will take care ofthat. It is 
our privilege to trust. “We walk by faith, not by 
sight.” Surely if a telegraph operator can as it were 
chain the lightnings and send them on a message to 
report the price of gold to a speculator, and if a den- 
tist can so combine medicinal simples as to give that 
relief to an aching tooth which unaided nature would 
not supply, is it strange that God can at wil] do as 
much for his children when they require information 
or ask help in pain? 

God’s promises to his children apply to their every 
personal need, as to what they shall eat, what they 
shall drink, wherewith they shall be clothed—for 
“all these things” they can trust him. When they 
lack wisdom they can ask him for it in confidence. 
“The prayer of faith shall save the sick” —when God 
sees fit to grant that petition; and if the prayer is of 
faith it will be glad to rest the case just there. God 
hath put “all things” into the hands of his Son. 
Whatsoever the disciple of Jesus asks for in faith in 
the name of his Master he can expect to receive at 
the hands of God. While he knows that the Father 
“ maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust,” he 
can believe that God will vouchsafe to him a special 
blessing in time of famine, that even then “bread 
shall be given him, his waters shall be sure.” 

There are tens of thousands of God’s children who 
trust him for a blessing in things material as well as 
in things spiritual, and whose trust is never disap- 
pointed. There are those who do business and who 
toil day by day as at God’s call and in his service, 
They look to him for special blessings according to 
their special needs, and he gives accordingly. There 
are students who ask and have God’s help in learn- 
ing and reciting lessons, There are mechanics and 
farmers who seek and obtain special wisdom and 
skill in their humblest toil. There are merchants 
who carry on their trade, and capitalists whe make 
all their investments, as they are guided in answer ta 
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believing prayer. There are multitudes of disciples 
to whom the loving, instructing lead of their Saviour 
is as real, and his daily instructions as specific, as 
were ever to them the lead and the teachings of their 
earthly parents. Such believers do not publish the de- 
tails of God’s providential dealings with them. They 
do not count such dealings signs or miracles. They 
have God’s promises. They rest on them. They are 
not disappointed. They ask no one to believe be- 
cause they are ministered to; but they urge all to be 

lieve because God’s promises are fullandsure. They 
have no wish for an ergument with either cold skep- 
tics or hesitating disciples. They do not expect to 
win any soul to trust through a rational demonstra- 
tion of God’s truth. They only point the doubter to 
the promises of God, and say invitingly, as to the 
way in which they have learned to live and to trust: 
“© taste and see that the Lord is good: blessed is 
the man that trusteth in him.” 


MOODY AND SANKEY IN BROOKLYN. 


HATEVER question was in any mind as to the 

popular interest likely to be awakened in this 
country through the labors of the evangelists who 
were so blessed in Great Britain, it is at end, since 
their first meeting in Brooklyn. It is clear that 
their words are to fall upon as ready ears in America 
a3 in England. Thousands of Christians thank 
God and take courage as they read the thrilling re- 
ports of the opening services led by Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey on Sunday last. 


Ample arrangements had been made for the meet- 
ings, under the direction of the Brooklyn committee 
with the counsel of Mr. Moody. The Rink was 
fitted to accommodate some 6,000 persons. The 
floors were covered with matting to prevent noise. 
Ushers were in their places at every door and in 
every aisle, all under skilled superintendence, to act 
together at a signal for opening the doors. A con- 
tinuous desk for the reporters was fitted against the 
platform, so that the backs of the reporters would be 
to the audience. A choir of 250 Christian singers, 
and nearly as many well-known clergymen and lay 
workers, were given seats on the platform. The city 
railroads extended their tracks to the door of the 
Rink and put on extra cars for the day. After the 
ticket holders were admitted by the platform entrance, 
at the tap of a bell the main doors were opened, and 
in fifteen minutes the large building was quietly 
filled under the lead of the ushers, and again the 
doors were closed, leaving thousands outside who 
sought admittance. 

In the conduct of the services, asin the prepara- 
tions for them, Mr. Moody evidenced the same sound 
sense which has distinguished him in all his evange- 
listic labors. Those who expected him to begin with 
an earnest appeal to sinners were mistaken. 
was nothing of the kind in his opening sermon. His 
first words were to Christians. The services were 
opened at 8:30 a.m. by Mr. Moody, announcing the 
hymn “ Rejoice and be glad.” The Rev. Dr. Budding- 
ton then offered prayer. After other hymns, and a 
prayer by Mr. Talmage, Mr. Moody read selected 
passages of Scripture. Ha then asked Mr. Sankey to 
sing alone, “The Ninety and Nine.” The effect of 
this singing on the vast audience was marvelous. 
“ The sympathy among his hearers grew and increased 
until it seemed as if, had he continued the sweet me- 
lody and earnest supplication, every person in the 
whole audience would have risen and joined with him 
in a grand musical prayer of mingled appeal and 
thanksgiving.” 

After this singing Mr. Moody read the account of 
the returning spies at Kadesh Barnea, from Numbers 
13, beginning at verse 25. His text was the 30th verse, 
** Let us go up at once and possess it; for we are well 
able to overcome it.” His theme was the probabilities 
of success and the hindrances to be met in revival 
work in America. He had no fear of scoffers and 
outside enemies. His only anxiety was as to doubt 
and hesitancy in the churches. He appealed to the 
Christians present to be strong and very courageous 
for the work before them. As he warmed in interest 
in his subject he made his appeal personal to the 
clergymen present. “ Are you ready, Dr, Budding- 
ton ?” he asked ; “ Shall we goon, Dr. Duryea?” and 
answers came back affirmatively. As he put the ques- 
tion thus to George H. Stuart, the latter started up 
and ealled out, “ Yes, we are ready. Let us go on.” 
And so before a word of appeal was made to the un- 
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converted, the Christians present were exhorted and 
aroused to their share in God’s work. 

The impression on the audience was profound. The 
New York Herald says of the discourse: “‘ Let us go 
and take the land,’ repeated a hundred times in rising, 
vigorous tones by a strong-bodied man of intense ear- 
nestness, struck the key note of the revival. He had 
no occasion to explain that he called for an army of 
believers to go forth and drive sin out of the nation, 
His audience was responsive. He used neither logic 
nor rhetoric, but he thrilled them with the energy and 
boldness of his brief and plain appeal. It was as if 
Cortez, hungry and disheartened, turned to his timid 
but famishing followers, and pointing to the gilded 
battlements of Montezuma’s palaces, cried out in des- 
paration, ‘ Let us go up and take the land ;’ and his- 
tory records that they went and took it.” 

The Sunday evening meeting was even more largely 
attended than that of the morning, and the interest 
in it seemed greater. Mr. Moody’s second sermon 
was from 1 Corinthians 15:1, “I declare unto you 
the gospel.” In this he preached Christ to the lost 
sinner, showing the fullness and freeness of the 
offered salvation, The numbers seeking admission 
to the afternoon meeting were estimated variously at 
from 15,000 to 30,000. And so passed the first day of 
the evangelists’ work in Brooklyn. In reviewing it 
The Tribune says: “All calculations with regard to 
the coming of the evangelists, Moody and Sankey, 
have been at fault. The numbers interested, the 
assistance at hand, the religious feeling awakened, 
have all been underestimated.” And the comment 
is added, “It is not unreasonable to anticipate, from 
such indications, that the field is ripe for the harvest- 
ers, a great and general religious awakening in this 
part of the country—possibly also in its remotest sec- 
tions.” Surely there is reason for profoundest grati- 
tude to God for his blessing on this work of his ser- 
vants, and for his preparation of the hearts of his 
people for new zeal and new faith in his service. 

BRIEFLY. | 


——<——— 


— ‘If you don’t want religion in politics, where on 
earth do you want it?” was the remark of a Massachu- 
setts man as reported in The Congregationalist. 


—The superintendent who had rather talk than teach 
is commonly opposed to quarterly reviews in the Sunday- 
school. They may be profitable to the scholars, but 
they interfere with his duties as a lecturer. 


—lIt is Kind Words which tells the story of an enthu- 
siastic boy so pleased with his new toy trumpet that, 
when he must say his prayers at bed-time, he handed it 
over to his old grandmother, saying, “ Here gran’ma, you 
blow while I pray.” 

—Whatever question there may be as to retaining the 
Bible in the common school, there ought to be none as 
to continuing it in the Sunday-school. Not a lesson-leaf, 
nor a question book, but the Bible should be every 
scholar’s text-book in the Sunday-school. 

—“How have you led them?” is a question which 
came again and again to a teacher of a class of boys du- 
ring the week, as she thought of her opportunities with 
those scholars. She was not mistaken in thinking they 
were influenced one way or the other by her words and 
example. 

—As to the one man to whom more than to all others 
we shall owe it that reviews are a success, since he “ was 
one of the first to show the public that they were really 
feasible, interesting, and indispensable,” and whose ad- 
mirable review charts have prepared the way for all the 
best methods in this department of work, The National 
Sunday-school Teacher says: “The first initials of that 
man's name, as Parson Brownlow would say, is—John B. 
Smith, of East Hartford, Conn.” 


WAYS OF WORKING. 
ae 
T is suggested by The Congregationalist that cour- 
tesy to visitors in a Sunday-school may bring new 
scholars to the classes. It may also add good teach- 
ers. And it is worth trying for its own sake. 


Not alone the text of the day’s lesson, but parallel 
and illustrative texts should have the attention of both 
scholars and teachers in their class work. There is 
no comment on the Bible like Bible comment, 
George S. Mott, D.D., says in The Presbyterian at 
Work: 


Every teacher should constantly refer to the Bible in 
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his explanations. The class should find the references 
and read the verses referred to, Every scholar should 
have a Bible. In our school, Bibles are distributed every 
Sabbath to those who do not bring their own. It would 
be an instructive exercise, if the teacher would have the 
class find the marginal references connected with the 
lesson. In this way the unoccupied moments which are 
sometimes left at the close of teaching, could be profitably 
employed. By this exercise, the scholars would learn 
the unity of thonght pervading the Bible, and how beau- 
tifully the truth of one text may be illustrated by cluster- 
ing around it parallel verses. This is something which 
any teacher can do, who has a Bible with marginal refer- 
ences, and no teacher should be without one. 





It is clear that the question of winter Sunday- 
schools is a live, practical issue with workers in the 
country. Communications on the subject come in to 
us freely, and no little comment on it is made in other 
religious journals. One of our correspondents points 
to the record in John 10 : 22-80, in proof that Jesus 
did not intermit teaching in the winter, and he thinks 
that faithful followers of the Saviour should sacrifice 
comfort and convenience to do their Master’s work in 
all weathers. Out of personal experience this writer 
testifies: “I have never found a day so cold, or snow 
drifts so deep, as to prevent the attendance of my 
scholars (or a considerable number of them), in more 
than ten years of winter experience in the country. 
The attendance has averaged fully as numerous and 
regular in winter as in summer. I agree entirely with 
the editor of THe Times, that winter is the dest, most 
hopeful, most profitable season for earnest, vigorous 
work in the Sunday-school, and that no Sunday- 
school, that is closed a portion of the year, is as pros- 
perous and useful as it might and would be if it was 
continued without intermission, The true induce- 
ment to the practice of closing Sunday-schools in 
winter is not found in the varying circumstances of 
cold and storms, or bad roads ; of dinner or no dinner 
on Sundays; of convenience or discomfort; it lies 
deeper than all these,—it has its root in the feebleness 
of our Jove.” i 


Another correspondent, from New Jersey, offers 
this additional testimony as to the practicability and 
desirableness of winter sessions: “ In a country vil- 
lage, in this state, stands an old church in the midst 
of a beautiful plain, where the gospel has been 
proclaimed for a quarter of a century or more, and 
which is the only place of worship for miles around, 
With true missionary spirit the members of this 
church have under their charge three mission schools, 
besides their home school, affording abundant work 
for their lay element, and doing incalculable good to 
all the neighborhood. Unfortunately, however, as is 
the case in other localities of our state, these schools 
were for years closed in the winter months, as it was 
thought the children could not attend during the 
severe weather, many of them having to come 
from a great distance. The custom was to have every 
year in the month of November a grand ‘closing 
day,’ when the four schools gathered at the church 
for appropriate closing exercises, and then the schools 
were suspended until spring. Two years ago it was 
my privilege to attend this annual gathering where, 
after much consultation, some fear and predictions of 
failure, it was decided to try the experiment of keep- 
ing all the schools open during the winter months. 
The success is described by the pastor in the sub- 
joined letter : 

‘p— P—,N. J., Cctober 14, 1875. 

‘Dear Bro.—Yours of Monday asks information 
about the winter sessions of our Sunday-schools. 
After two seasons, the latter very severe, we have 
complete success. We should find much more oppo- 
sitien in returning to the old plan than we had in 
leaving it. The average in our four schools is quite 
as large in cold as in warm weather. What advan- 
tages were urged two years ago have been found 
true, The children can brave the cold as well on 
Sabbath as on other days; the teachers have far 
more leisure for study and the preparation of their 
lessons than in the summer, while all receive much 
greater profit from lessons and exercises when unin- 
terrupted. My experience has thoroughly confirmed 
my conviction, that the difficulty of keeping any Sab- 
bath-school open through winter, rests squarely on 
prejudice. Fraternally, 

J. H.W.’ 

“Facts, sometimes, speak volumes, and these are 
given to your readers, with the hope that others may 
be led to imitate the example of these New Jersey 
schools. vv" 
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WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


{Information for this department—including early reports of Con- 
ventions, Institutes, Normal-elasses, and Teachers’ Associations—will 
be thankfully received. } 





— ~~ ——<e -- 

CONVENTION CALENDAR. 
Maryland, District, at Keedysville.............c0ee «Oot, 29-31, 1875, 
Biennial First-Day School Conference of Friends in 

America, at Philadelphia.... pecotese Nov. 6, 1875. 
Connecticut, District, at Walingford...............0+0seseeeeee Nov. 9, 1875. 
New Jersey, State, at SOMETVILIC........cccreceeeeeeeeeres Nov. 9-11, 1875. 
Connecticut, District, at Birmingham..............s:+00+ Nov. 11, 1875. 
Illinois, 8ixth District, at Carbondale..............+++ Nov. 23, 24, 1875, 


New Hampshire, State, at Dover......... Re vovovoseenocsnenes Dec, 6-8, 1875. 


NORMAL-CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


New York, Superintendents’ Meeting (Union), at the Fulton Street 
Prayer-meeting room, every Tuesday, at 4». M., led Quring Oc- 
tober by Edward Eggleston, D.D. 


New York, Primary Normal-class (Union), at 304 Fourth Avenue, 
every Saturday, at 3 Pp. M., taught by Mrs. S. W. Clark. 


New York, Normal-class (Prot. Epis.), at Calvary Church Sun- 
“day-school room, corner of Twenty-first Street and Fourth 
Avenue, every Saturday, at § p.m., led by the Rev. R. Heber 
Newton, 


New York, Sunday-school Teachers’ Association (Union), at 
Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, on the third Monday 
evening of each month. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Normal-class (Union), at the Hanson Place 
Methodist E,,iscopal Church, every Thursday evening, led by 
J. H. Vincent, D.D. 


THE WORLD’S DAY OF PRAYER, IN 
NEW YORK. 


HE Sunday-school Teachers’ Association of New 
York City, held a meeting Sunday evening, Oc- 
. tober 17, in the Tabernacle, corner of Broadway and 
Thirty-fourth street, in observance of the day of 
prayer for Sunday-schools. The audience was large, 
filling even the galleries and the aisles of the church. 
The addresses of the evening were by John H. Vin- 
cent, D.D., and William M. Taylor, D.D., pastor of 
the Tabernacle Church. The venerable Stephen H. 
Tyng, D.D., after reading appropriate Scripture se- 
lections, remarked that the Sunday-school seemed to 
him to take the place of home to many children, and 
that they who were engaged in Sunday-school work 
were father and mother to a class for whom there 
seems to be no natural provision, A meeting for this 
work is as near the mind of the Saviour as any that 
can be found upon the earth. Nothing seemed to him 
more precious than the effort to bring children to the 
feet of Jesus, and in all his own personal work there 
was no other in which he felt that he had so truly 
done his Master’s will. . 

Dr. Tyng then prayed for the divine blessing on 
the exercises of the evening, 

Dr, Vincent’s address was on 
“THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OUR NATIONAL LIFE,” 

The nation’s life, as to its prosperity and its per- 
manency, depends upon the divine providence and 
the divine purpose. He who ruleth all things ac- 
cording to his own will, holds in his hand the des- 
tiny of every country and of evéry nation on the 
earth. But the divine providence, as revealed in 
human history, seems to condition prosperity and 
permanency upon national character. The national 
character depends upon the character of those who 
control it. In a republic, where the masses of the 
people govern, the character of the people as to 
their attitude toward God and his righteousness de- 
termines the character of the nation as to its pros- 
rerity and permanency. 

What are the perils which threaten our national 
life? The peculiar perils of our government will 
appear when we look at the prevalent evils which are 
corrupting individual and social life. Look at the 
stupidity and ignorance which are exhibited at the 
polls by men who cast their ballots against the cause 
of intelligence and education. Look at the super- 
stition, deep and degrading, which beclouds the 
minds of so many. Then consider the selfishness, 
the covetousness of our society; the greed of our 
people to be rich at any risk. Look at the skepti- 
cism which is abroad, which calls into question the 
very existence of God himself in human affairs. Look 
at the social antagonisms which vex the race, the 
conflict between capital and labor. Then there is a 
sensualism in which care for great principles seems 
to be lost in seeking after a life of pleasure, of ease 
and inactivity. The curse of intemperance, with its 
600,000 drunkards, its death array of 60,000 annually, 
its 5,600,000 dram drinkers spending $1,575,000,000, 
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and sending 100,000 to the prison and 200,000 to the 
poorhouse—is another threatening evil. 

The value of the Sunday-school in view of these 
perils is, that it holds great masses of children in our 
hands, and that they represent the intelligence, the 
wealth, the best families in the country, and that it 
holds the power which is to be in another genera- 
tion. It marks the Sabbath day, and says “ Behold 
the day which the Lord hath made.” It emphasizes 


.the church, as the best schools are under the control 


of the church, and it calls the attention of millions 
to the Bible, the word of the Lord. Then it pro- 
motes a true social equality, by bringing children to- 
gether under circumstances which tend to unite them 
on a true religious basis. It indicates the great re- 
publican principle that “The rich and the poor meet 
together, and the Lord is the Master of them all.” It 
enlists in its services the power of song, and pro- 
motes Bible study among the young and the old. It 
recalls to the business man the strong old Bible cha- 
racters, who are brought to his attention through 
connection with the Sunday-school. Then it sup- 
plies our children with religious literature. He knew 
it was the custom nowadays to depreciate Sunday- 
school literature, and that many of the books found 
in Sunday-school libraries are severely criticised. 
But he said that with some exceptions they did exert 
a good influence, and tended to promote a good evan- 
gelical knowledge. 

The Sunday-school reacts upon families, and it 
creates a correct public sentiment by operating on 
masses of children. Our hopes arein a correct public 
sentiment on the témperance question, and if we 
make a wise use of the Sunday-school, in ten years a 
sentiment in that direction will be developed which 
will make itself felt. The Sunday-school supple- 
ments the public school system. In the public schools 
our children learn of the marvels of science and 
nature; in our Sunday-schools they learn to look from 
nature up to nature’s God. 

Our immediate needs in this nation are a rugged, 
vigorous, positive theology in our Sunday-schools. 
It is no time to be teaching merely religious senti- 
mentality to our children, but we need to teach them 
God and the Lord Jesus Christ, the atonement, judg- 
ment, heaven, and hell. It should inculcate a revy- 
erent, believing, worshipful spirit, and a large catho- 
licity ; not partisan politics, nor political economy, nor 
race prejudice, nor religious prejudice, nor indifferent- 
ism. There is no danger to be apprehended from Rome 
if our citizens teach their boys to watch carefully and 
vote on the right side—and with a view to maintaining 
the true standard of American citizenship. Then it 
must teach astrict morality, and discourage the dispo- 
sition tolaxity in the observance of the Sabbath, which 
is threatened to be given up all over the land in the 
coming Centennial, and a petition should go up pro- 
testing against the sacrilege in the name of every 
child in the country. A strong effort should be made 
in behalf of home, and a personal consecration of our 
children to Christ. Nothing is asked of the govern- 
ment except toleration, and examples of honesty, in- 
tegrity, and righteousness. Let us, while uniting 
with the whole world, plead with special fervor for 
God's blessing upon the churches and Sunday-schools 
of our native land. 

Dr, Taylor spoke on 

“THE ELEMENTS OF THE TEACHING POWER.” 

Referring to the day set apart for universal prayer 
for our Sunday-schools, he said that it did not mean 
that prayer could not be offered for them on other 
days. But this universal prayer is to quicken our 
hearts, so that we shall not fail to remember the Sun- 
day-school daily in our supplications at the throne of 
God. If our prayers are sincere, we should also use 
the best means in our power to secure the best answers 
to our prayers. It is true that our prayers without 
such efforts are the merest superstition. 

He would leave the details of the preparation of 
Sunday-school lessons for the consideration of that 
power which had its seat in the character and life of 
the teacher himself. The first element of power in 
teaching was consecration to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The command of the Lord Jesus was, “Feed my 
lambs; feed my sheep,’’ and the only question asked 
was, “ Lovest thou me?” The true consecration of 
the Sunday-school teacher comes from true consecra- 
tion to the Lord Jesus Christ. We are to bear our- 
selves as if consecrated by the blood of a nobler than 
the Mosaic sacrifice, and we are to do it by taking 
Christ to our hearts. “Freely you have received, 
areely give.” Teachers had to receive first before 
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they could give. By the magnifying glass of appro- 
priating faith the teacher shall kindle the hearts of 
his scholars into a flame. 

The second element of teachiog power is earnestness 
in the work. The true teacher is filled withit. He 
does not possess it so much as it possesses him. Few 
people care to analyze the quality nowadays and find 
out in what it consists, Let the teacher be sure of the 
truth always of what he says. Let him resolve he 
is not to say anything of which he is not thoroughly 
convinced. It is the positive element in him that is 
to do the most good. Let there not be too much 
talking about what he don’t believe. Thomas Car- 
lyle says of Edward Irving, that he complained that 
there was too much scraping of holes in everything 
that was believed. Let there not be too much scrap- 
ing of holes in our Sunday-schools. Do not make 
scholars skeptical by telling them what is not be- 
lieved. 

There must be a realization of the presence of 
Christ in teaching. It has that sense that gave Paul 
such power before his enemies, If we would have 
power we must seek to realize the presence of Christ 
with us and bring the scholars to the acceptance of 
him. It was said of John Brown of Haddington, that he 
preached as if Christ was at his elbow. Let us so 
preach and teach. Underlying earnestness should be 
a clear perception of those to whom we are speaking. 
We should teach as though we felt that there were 
souls to be saved. 

Once again, we must have tenderness. What 
a delightful word is that! Remember the saying 
of the Psalmist: “Thy tenderness hath made 
me great.” Biography will show that great men owe 
more to their mothers than to their fathers, because 
of their gentleness. So it is brotherhood in God which 
makes us great. We should think of Christ’s gentle- 
ness with the woman of the city. We think of Paul 
as the stern reformer, but do not forget that there 
were great wells of tenderness in his heart which often 
streamed through his eyes. A preacher recalling his 
Sunday-school days told that his teacher, when the 
lesson to the boys was finished, used to shut the book, 
and then talk tenderly and warmly to them, putting 
his hand upon the knee of the boy he talked with. 
The preacher recalling it said, “‘I feel that hand yet 
upon my knee.” 

Truth lived out is better than truth in a book. Be- 
hind a good and holy precept in the lesson, the 
teacher should have the bright and steady example of 
good and holy life. No illustrated Bible can compare 
with the illustration of the holy life. The teacher’s 
life before the world and his scholars should illus- 
trate his lessons. Dearly as he loved to see Bible il- 
lustrations, there was no illustration he loved to see 
better than the nobleness and purity of true Christian 
lives. 

He encouraged the teachers, and told them that if 
‘they did not see the good they were doing they could 


‘be sure that the time would come when they would 


see the result of their labors. A few years ago God 
in his providence took from him a dear boy five years 
of age. As he stood by his bedside when he was dy- 
ing and heard him try to sing “ Around the throne of 
God in heaven,” he blessed God, and he had always 
blessed God, when he heard it sung, for the Sunday- 
school where he had learned it. Many encouraging 
reports were given of the conversions in the Sunday- 
school, and of the preachers that were coming out of 


its ranks. In the days that are to come, who can tell’ 


that an eloquent Apollos will not stand up and say 
that you have been instrumental in bringing him to 
preach the gospel of Christ ? ' 

NEW YORK EPISCOPAL SUNDAY- 

SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
HE Sunday-school Association cf the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of New York City, held its first 
meeting for the season in Zion Church, on Monday 
evening, October 10. The Rev. Arthur Brooks gave 
an address on the 
* DIFFICULTIES OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK.” 

To state completely the difficulties, he said, with 
which Sunday-schools have to contend, would be to 
give the reason of their existence. For like everything 
else in the world, the Sunday-school can appreciate 
its right to live only when it knows what it has to do, 
with what enemies it specially has to contend, and 
whom it is its duty to overthrow. If there were no dif- 
ficulties to this great work, there would be nostrength, 
no spirit to undertake it. It would be such a weak 
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and powerless werk that it wails not be worth atten- 
tion. To state difficulties, then, boldly, and fully, 
and clearly, is not to say a word against the Sunday- 
school, but to give the faults of the state of affairs 
which the Sunday-school finds existing, and which it 
is bound to make better. Such a statement ought to 
discourage the enemies of Sunday-school work, and not 
its friends, But let the friend of the Sunday-school be 
encouraged as he sees the determined enemy who op- 
poses his good work. He must feel that this oppo- 
sition is wrong in its very spirit, and must ultimately 
perish, A man must be convinced in his own spirit 
before he is able to meet and overcome difficulties. If 
so, these difficulties nerve and encourage him, and 
make him feel his work and show his power. The 
stone in the bed cf the weak little brook will dam 
up its course and throw it out of its channel; but 
when the irresistible tide of the spring waters come, 
it breaks over the obstruction, and sweeps it away. 
The object of the Sunday-school is to afford instruc- 
tion to the young persons in the churches in biblical 
knowledge, in Christian truth, and in practical reli- 
gion. The head, the heart, and the life of the scholar 
are to be put under training there. For this purpose 
all the force of the church is called to aid. What is 
demanded is the full knowledge and appreciation of 
religion by all its professors. The first difficulty is 
the want of a practical common-sense grasp of our re- 
ligion upon the minds of men and women in our 
churches. Religion does not get near to their life. 
Christians to-day shrink from knowledge and investi- 
gation; they dread a man who thinks, because they 
are afraid of the ground on which their Christianity 
stands. Look at the tirades against scientific re- 


search, or the timid fears expressed of its progress. - 


Everything which man cannot understand he thinks 
must have been done by God, and so ceases to reason 
about it. Thousands stay away from communion be- 
cause they say they are not good enough to come to 
it; many others come to it, but never once with con- 
fident joy, receiving it as a gift from the Saviour 
whom they profess to love and serve. 

It is the separation between religion and life, which 
can be called the first great difficulty of the Sunday- 
school work. Ask any teacher what his difficulties 
are, and one of the first he will mention will be the 
“hard questions” which his scholars ask him. What 
are those hard questions? They are the child apply- 
ing religion to life, which the teacher is not willing 
to do. When he lays down some principle, and the 
child’s practical mind at once turns to its applica- 
tion, and says, “Then why do you do so?” there is 
something startling in the process. The child is the 
true philosopher. Life is everything to him, as God 
meant it should be, and the teacher must know re- 
ligion so as to bring it to his life, or he is not a Sun- 
day-school teacher. Again, is the teacher ready to 
meet the boy in the Bible-class who suddenly brings 
the application of the lessons from geology, which he 
has learned in school, to the teaching of the first 
chapter of Genesis? Has the teacher dared to face 
and solve the question of the six days of creation? 
Is his Christianity so shallow that he is afraid to dis- 
turb the ground for fear of overturning it? If so, he 
may be a true lover of Christ, and so get to heaven, 
but he cannot lead that boy there; and it may be 
years before he is able to find some one to lift that 
stumbling block out of his way. 

Another great difficulty in the way of the Sunday- 
school is the fact that it has no fully defined positign 
in the church and religious systems. Many parents 
ask, “ Why should we send our children to Sunday- 
school? We can teach them better at home; we are 
the ones to instruct them, and do not feel inclined to 
give up our work to some unknown hand, and thereby 
expose the children to influences which we do not 
control or even know.’’ This answer, which is not a 
rare one, stands for the general feeling that the Sun- 
day-school is weakening the family instruction. And 
the church and the ministry are not infrequently 
jealous of the Sunday-school. The instruction by the 
laity seems to trench on the province of the clergy, 
and attempts are sometimes made to restrain it by 
restricting the teacher’s position to that of a mere 
hearer of the Catechism, and sometimes even by dis- 
missing all teachers, and the minister himself con- 
ducting the school as one class. The Sunday-school 
mediates between the family and the church, sup- 
planting neither and assisting both. 

The third great'difficulty is the want of Christian 
devotion and consecration. Are teachers laggard in 
their duties, and children careless in the prepara- 
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tion of their lessons at home? There can be but 
one reason—their hearts are not in their work, their 
spirit of self-sacrifice small, their faith in Christian 
work small. In other wordg, they are not good 
enough Christians. It is useless to attack other dif- 
ficulties until we face this one. To teach the Sunday- 
school rightly is one of the hardest and one of the 
greatest things in the world. It is the crown of 
Christian life—it indicates the standard of Christian 
character. The tone of the teacher’s life will be 
heard in his teaching. Worldly men and women, 
with no thought of God, no real devotion to his 
cause, will make the despicable worldly teacher, tri- 
fling with the solemn duty of teaching a human 
soul, Those who live by the love of Christ, who 
work for him because he gave himself for them, who 
hate sin and try to do everything they can to destroy 
it, who love their fellow-men, and want to lead them 
to their Father’s love—they will make teachers who 
teach eagerly, earnestly, effectually, and faithfully. 
.The speaker next mentioned the distinction be- 
tween a truly Christian parent, and one not truly a 
Christian, and two Sunday-school teachers of the 
same class, in illustrating the idea that the child was 
better off under the instruction of the former than 
the latter. He said that if the teacher was a true 
Christian and the parent not, the child was better off 
in the Sunday-school, while if both were truly Chris- 
tian, the benefit was doubly great. In all events, 
the Sunday-school is not the rival of the home in- 
structor, but its aid and co-operator. 


THE BROOKLYN NORMAL-CLASS. 

HE number in attendance at the third session of 

the Brooklyn Union Normal-class, on Thursday 
evening, October 14, was as large as at either former 
session. 

Dr. Vincent’s theme was, 

in the Sunday-school.” 
line of thought : 


I. Wuat po WE MEAN by the spiritual element in the 
Sunday-school? 

1. It is to be distinguished from the natural spirit of the 
school: which begets system, unity, enterprise, 
energg, etc. 

2. Itis to be distinguished from a mere religious senti- 
mentality ; which may be the result of natural emo- 
tion, affection, imagination. 

3. It is that element in the character, tone, and effects of 
a school which distinguish it as a Christian school. 

1. It is supernatural. No human agencies, con- 
ditions, or efforts can produce its effects. 

2. It is produced by the Holy Spirit of God. 

3. It involves the spiritual presence of the Lord 
Jesus Christ according to his own promise: 
‘Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world’’ (Matt. 28 : 20). 

4, It is an element of individual character. 

5. It is an element in individual consciousness. 

II. War ARE THE EFFECTS Of the spiritual element in 

the Sunday-school ? 


“The spiritual element 
The following was hia out- 


1. It gives force to the teaching in each class. 
2. It gives unction to the teaching from the desk. 
3. It gives earnestness and reverence to the public wor- 
ship of the school. 
4, It gives swectness and power to the atmosphere of the 
school, 
5. It manifests itself in the conversion of souls. 
}. It manifests itself in the vigilance and wisdom with 
which young converts are cared for. 
. It manifests itself in the deepening of religious power 
in the more mature Christians of the church. 
8. It manifests itself in the inerease of the working spirit 
and habit of the church. 
III, WHAT ARE THE MEANS Or conditions of securing this 
spiritual element in the Sunday-school ? 
1. We are to learn them from the Holy Scriptures alone. 
2. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit must be accepted. 
3. The indwelling of the Holy Spirit must be sought. 
1. By @gch individual. 
2. In tle study of the Holy Scriptures. 
3. In believing, persistent prayer. 
4. With the purpose of doing the will of the 
Holy Spirit. 
5. In association with those who are likeminded, 
As a help to the student, De, Vincent gave these 
NORMAL NOTES, 
1. Commit: Deut, 31 : 12, 13; Col. 3 
Eph. 4: 11, 12; John 16: 13 


2. Tue TEACHER’s NEEDS. 


: 16; 1 Tim. 3: 15: 


Duties. 
Call. Connect himself with the church. 


Heart. Honor and love the church. 
Right idea. Understand the church. 
Inspiration. Report his work to the church. 


Supply of helps. 
Teachable spirit. 


Conduct his pupils to the church. 
Help the other officers of the church. 
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BLrssincs FROM THE SPIRIT. 

Spiritual insight. 

Prayerfulness. 

Indwelling Christ. 

Reyerent awe. 

Increased power. 

Tenderness. 

He gave also an outline in review of the previous 
lessons, and a new outline of this. The lesson for the 
next Sunday was considered by him as usual, and 
Frank Beard illustrated its leading truth by a black- 
board sketch. 


NEW YORK SYNDAY-SCHOOL 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
FIRST MONTHLY MEETING. 


TEACH- 


HE first monthly meeting for the season of the 

New York Sunday-school Teachers’ Assoeiation 
was held Monday evening, October 18, in the Fourth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. The attendance was 
large. E. C, Wilder, president of the association, pre- 
sided. Ralph Wells made a few opening remarks, 
and led in prayer. The International lesson for the 
following Sunday was taught by the Rev. Marvin R. 
Vincent, of the Church of the Covenant. 

The Rev. R. S. MacArthur followed with an ad- 
dress on “ The conversion and training of children.’’. 
Many persons, he said, doubt the propriety and the 
advisability of juvenile conversion. The Jewish boy 
began to study Scriptures at the age of five years. 
At twelve he passed from the period of boyhood and 
youthhood to manhood. Inthe New Testament we 
behold the same thing, and we find that Christ came 
not to destroy, but to fulfill, and he gave us an epi- 
tome of the law. It is as binding upon the child as 
upon the man. So far as the Bible is concerned, or 
the heart of the child is concerned, it may be affirmed 
that childhood is the very best period of life for con- 
version and consecration to Jesus Christ; for the 
mind is then plastic and may be moulded more easily. 
It is sad to see children growing up strangers to 
Jesus Christ. They lose that facile adaptation which 
they would have had in growing up in his love. He 
said it reverently, but the blood of Christ cannot 
wash the memory of crime and sin out of man’s 
heart. De Quincy was right—we never forget. Every 
thought leaves a mark, and every sin stains a man. 
A father reminded his boy of his guilty actions and 
the boy promised to drive a nail in a post to mark 
every sin. Becoming alarmed at their rapidly grow- 
ing number he was permitted to draw one out at 
every repentance. One by one the nails were ex- 
tracted, but the marks were still there! We want to 
throw our loving arms in protection about our chil- 
dren and bring them to the heart of Jesus before 
they are stained and marred by crime and sin. 

It is thus important to bring children early to the 
church. ‘There is great hesitancy in doing this, and 
about permitting them to make an early public con- 
fession of faith. He thought parents made a mis- 
take in this, and that children, for their very weak- 
ness, should be early brought into the church to be 
nurtured and cared for. The babes born into the 
church should be nurtured in the church. He would 
demand evidences of conversion, but he would not 
demand that maturity of experience which is only 
found with riper years. Baxter was so young when 
he entered the church that he could not remember 
the time he became a convert. Polycarp, Bishop 
Hall, and Robert Hall, President Edwards, Matthew 
Henry, and many others, illustrious in the history of 
the church, were welcomed among its people in ten- 
der years and became its brilliant ornaments, In the 
-speaker’s experience in the city for five years, during 
which he had received four hundred converts into 
his church, he had found that those under the age of 
eighteen had led more consistent lives, after conver- 
sion, than those of any other age. After receiving 
them we must educate them. ‘Too often, after con- 
version, it is felt that all isdone. That a through 
ticket is held and the holder is safe. And before we 
know it they fall in the conflict and the ambulance 
takes them to the rear. They must be taught to re- 
member that they have just begun the Christian life; 
that they have but matriculated, and that they will 
be graduated by and by. 

Then we must bring our children to the house of 
God. If Sunday-schools keep children from the 
church, he almost said ‘“‘down with the Sunday- 
school.” The children are not brought to the house 





of God as they should be. And they should be made 
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to feel that they have ashare in the privileges and the 
responsibilities of the church of Christ. 

Several amendments to the constitution of the As- 
sociation were then submitted by the secretary and 
adopted by the meeting. A committee consisting of 
M. M. Merrill, G. M. Vanderlip, A. G. Newman, Mr. 
Thompson, and Henry Brewster, representing respec- 
tively the Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, Congre- 
gational, and Reformed churches, were appointed by 
the president to nominate officers for the ensuing 
year, to be elected at the next monthly meeting, on 
the 15th of November. The meeting was closed with 
the benediction by the Rev. R. 8. MacArthur. 

THE 


NEW YORK SUPERINTENDENTS’ 


CLA SS. 

y yer Sunday-school superintendents of New York 

meet every Tuesday afternoon, at 4 o’clock, in 
the Fulton Street Prayer- meeting room, for the study 
and discussion of the International lesson for the 
following Sunday. Since the autumn work in the 
Sunday-schools began this class has been taught by 
Edward Fegleston, D.D., pastor of the Church of 
Christian Endeavor, in Brooklyn. The attendance 
has increased steadily, and as those who come are all 
armed with questions suggested by previous prepara- 
tion, the assembly, though it numbers but a hundred 
or a hundred and fifty persons, contains more power 
of thought than ordinary corgregations of five times 
that number. 

At the meeting of October 19, after a hymn, and 
prayer by W. H. Sutton, Dr, Eggleston requested his 
class to read the lesson—John 15: 1-7—in concert 
with him. He then took it up in a desultory way, as 
ideas were suggested to members of the class, and 
considered it more in a conversational manner than 
as a teacher would instruct his boys or girls. This 
was deemed by Dr. Eggleston the better method in 
some respects, ’ 

In passing over the lesson he was questioned freely 
by his class, and in turn he put questions to them. 
Frequent apt illustrations were given by Ralph Wells, 
W. H. Sutton, A. O. Van Lennep, and other well- 
known workers; and the hour which limited the ex- 
ercise passed quickly and profitably away. In con- 
clusion Dr. Eggleston summed up the teachings of 
the passage and led in a closing prayer. 

In November the Superintendents’ Class is to be 
taught by ©. S. Robinson, D.D., pastor of the Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church, on Madison Avenue. 


OTHER GATHERINGS. 

HE Sunday-school Union of South Boston, Mass., 

had a teachers’ institute, October 19, 20, under the 
lead of J. Bennet Tyler, of this city, and B. F. Ja- 
cobs, of Chicago. The chief topic, or cluster of 
topics, for discussion on the first day was, “ The suc- 
cessful Sunday-school: its pastor; its superintend- 
ent; its teachers.” It was said that the superin- 
tendent should not talk his scheol to death, nor be 
more ambitious than pious, nor have too many irons 
in the fire. The training and the formal installa- 
tion of teachers were urged. “The claims of the 
Sunday-school upon the Church and the Home” 
were presented by Mr. Tyler in an evening address. 
On the second day attention was led by Mr. Jacobs 
to “ The successful Sunday-school: its scholars ; how 
secured; how retained; how led to Jesus; how 
trained for Jesus.” All in the congregation should 
have a part in the Sunday-school. The school 
should have good accommodations. The Bible 
should be its centre of interest. Addresses were 
made on Thursday evening by the Rev. Drs, E. K. 
Alden, W. M. Baker, and H. A. Cordo. 


The Newark Sunday-school Teachers’ Association 
held its second meeting for the season on Monday 
evening, October 18. Nearly a thousand persons 
were present, and all the Sunday-schools in Newark 
are said to have been represented. The feature of 
the evening was an address, on “‘ The whole church 
studying the Bible,” by the Rev. H. M. Parsons, of 
Boston, who is so well known for his successful efforts 
in the line of setting others at Bible study. He re- 
lated his experiences with people and churches, as 
showing the great gain to church members through 
studying the Word of God, instead of simply reading 
it. To overcome the prevailing laxity in this par- 
ticular he deemed it of the highest importance to 
exalt the service of Bible-study in the Sunday-school, 
to place it on an equality with other church services. 








The school, he insisted, is not necessarily for children, 


it is for all—every member of the congregation. Not 
only the people should ask questions of the pastor, 
but the pastor should question his people. Since 
Christ questioned the people in the synagogue, why 
should not the same method of teaching prevail in 
the church at the present? Mr. Parsons cited, in 
illustration, a Bible-class he had once formed which 
numbered at its beginning 300, and continued with 
that number, though several admitted they came at 
first with no other object than to see the affair fail. 


At Swampscott, Mass., the Sunday-schools of Es- 
sex County united in an institute, October 19, 20. 
“ How may the efficiency of our small Sunday-schools 
be increased?” was first considered. The responsi- 
bility of teachers for the success of the school, the 
importance of visiting parents in their homes, and 
the desirableness pf showing sympathy with young 
people, so as to induce their continuance in the 
Sunday-school, were urged by several speakers. B. 
F. Jacobs, of Chicago, taught a specimen class, and 
the Rev. George A. Peltz, of Newark, spoke on 
“ How may we increase the spirituality of the Sun- 
day-school ?” and “ How shall we best secure teach- 
ers for the future?” Mr. Peltz thought that spirit- 
uality was to be promoted by giving prominence to 
the Word of God, by showing a spirit of reverence, 
and by having deep and earnest piety on the part of 
the teachers. Conversion shou!d be the first object 
in all effort with the scholars. Christian conversa- 
tion at school and in the homes should. be mingled 
with prayer, yet in freedom and cheerfulness, The 
parents should have home drills in the lessons. The 
pastor should reach the school and the parents by 
reunions and addresses. As to good teachers, he 
thought the church should know what qualifications 
were needed, and then find those possessing them, or 
train the young to the right standard. ‘Our work: 
what? and why?” was the theme of an address by 
the Rev. A. B. Kendig, of Charlestown. The work is 
first, conversion; secondly, instruction; thirdly, 
culture. It should be undertaken and carried on for 
love of Christ, for love of the child, and for the joy 
of service. 


eH YS 3 

Reporte, to which we would gladly give place but 
for the excess of material just now in this depart- 
ment, are in hand from other conventions as follows: 
A district union convention at East Haven, Connec- 
ticut, October 12; the eighth annual convention of 
the Bucks County Sabbath-school Association, at 
Richboro’, Pennsylvania, October 13; 
semi-annual meeting of the county convention, at 
Wyandotte, Kan., and the first annual meeting of the 
Broome and Tioga Baptist Sunday-school Association, 
at Van Ettenville, N. Y., both on October 12,13; an 
annual meeting of the Ulster County Sunday-school 
Association, at Saugerties, N. Y., and the twelfth 
annual meeting of the Warren County Sunday-school 
Association, at Alexis, Illinois, both on October 14, 15; 
the sixteenth annual convention of the Essex County 
Sunday-school Association, at Montclair, New Jersey, 
October 29. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


—When ye see these things come to pass, know ye that the King- 
dom of God is nigh at hand. 


———~—_—__——_ 


BOUT three-fifths of the Baptist Sunday-schools 


in Indiana are reported as continuing in session 
throughout the year. 


—George A. Bell, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has resigned 
the position he has filled long and efficiently, of su- 
perintendent of the Bethel Mission Sunday-school. 


— Chancellor Crosby has, it is said by The Congre- 
gationalist, prepared “the very elaborateg and tho- 


rough course of Bible study adopted at Wellesley 
College.” : 


—Edward Kimball, the Sunday-school teacher in 
whose class Dwight L. Moody found the Saviour, is 


now active in evangelistic and Sunday-schoo! Jabors 
in California, 


—In a series of Centennial discourses arranged 
for by the Reformed Dutch Church, a sermon on “ Its 
system of catechetical instruction,” by President 
Campbell, of Rutgers College, is announced. 


—The Sunday-schools of Ohio are invited to give 
at least one cent for each enrolled member in aid of 
the State Sabbath-school Union. Some schools have 
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already responded. Others are asked by Secretary 


Cowden to do so as soon as may be. 


—-One of the delegates to the Virginia State Con- 
vention, James Alexander, of Charlottesville, was a 
scholar in the Sunday-school fifty-nine years ago. In 
his seventy-second year, he is now an officer in the 
Baptist Sunday-school of Charlottesville. 


—Six kernels of corn were given for planting to 
each of 252 scholars in a Virginia Sunday-school, 
last spring. The Sunday-school Companion reports 
that five barrels of corn were returned as the result 
of this operation, and sold for $20, the money going 
into the missionary fund. 


—At a meeting of the Portsmouth, Va, Baptist 
Association, after a discussion of the Sunday-school 
question, this resolution was adopted : 

“* Resolved, That we recommend to each church the ap- 
pointment of a special and efficient committee to go out 
and invite the attendance of non-professors upon the 
exercises of the Sunday-school, and otherwise co-operate 
with said churches and Sunday-schools in building up 
the Redeemer’s kingdom.” 


—A sketch and a portrait of L. A. Duncan, super- 
intendent of the Baptist Sunday-school, Meridian, 
Wis., appear in a recent issue of Kind Words, His 
school was started with seven scholars, in 1865. It 
has now an enrolled membership of more than six 
hundred. At least fifteen hundred persons have 
been connected with it since its organization. “It is 
to-day one of the best and largest schools in the 
South.” 


—At the California Congregational Association, as 
reported in The Pacific, an essay on the right of Sun- 
day-school work to a more important share of church 
attention excited much interest and discussion. Some 
urged giving to the Sunday-school the place of one 
of the ordinary preaching services, and a committee 
was appointed to report next year on the desirable- 
ness and practicability of changes in the Sabbath 
services, 


—At the semi-annual missionary service of St. 
Stephen’s Episcopal Sunday-schoo!s, Wilkes-Barre, 
Penn., October 17, the offering of the home school 
amounted to about $160, and that of the mission 
school to $50. Each offering was accompanied by 
emblematic designs of flowers and leaves and autumn 
berries in beautiful variety. The Rev. William A. 
Newbold, of New York City, preached a missionary 
sermon to the children from the text “The trees of : 
the field shall clap their hands.” 


—The Brooklyn Sunday-school Union has started 
a monthly paper, The Brooklyn Sunday school, “to 
open up terme of in*imacy among the Sunday-schools 
that make up the Brooklyn Sunday-school Union, to 
strengthen the bonds that unite them, and to make 
the individual experiences of each the common pro- 
perty of all.” It has a guaranteed circulation of 
5,500 copies. Sketches of the church and mission 
schools of Brooklyn form an attraction of its col- 
umns, 134 schools are connected in the union, com- 
prising 4,855 teachers, and 40,422 scholars. 


—Four Baptist missionaries have recently sailed 
from San Francisco for China and Japan. 


—Mr. E, H. Dimond, son of an American mission- 
ary in the Sandwich Islands, has translated into the 
Hawiian tongue Newman Hall’s famous tract, “Come 
to Jesus,” 


—Sit Moon, the Chinese colporteur of the Honolulu 
Young Men’s Christian Association, in the Sandwich 
Islands, is reported as doing excellent Christian ser- 
vice among his countrymen. 


—Nine new churches were organized by the mis- 
sionaries of the American Board, last year; and 1,500 
new members were added to the mission churches. 
The Board has now under its overaight 223 churches, 
14 theological and training schools, 21 boarding 
schools for girls, and 587 common schools, It has 
in the field a working force of 1,432 laborers, includ- 
ing its native helpers. 


—The New York Observer tells of $2,000,000 given 
unostentatiously to various charities within the past 
fifteen years, by Chauncey Rose, of Terre Haute, Ind. 
All classes and all objects come within the range of 
his generosity. If a society secks his aid, the ques- 
tion is not, “ What is the creed of your trustees?” 
but “Is your society so managed that what I have to 
give will accomplish as much good as if put else- 
where?” 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
> 

FORTY YEARS IN THE TURKISH 
EMPIRE.* 


N O book is more entertaining, inspiriting, and in- 

structive than a well written biography, where 
the subject is really worthy of note. Stories of per- 
sonal adventure are always attractive. The example 
of a noble life is one of the best incentives to high 
purpose and endeavor. The record of any personal 
career necessarily includes such an exhibit of im- 
portant facts and events as informs the mind of an 
interested resder. While sickly memoirs, which should 
never have been written, were long since discarded 
from the Sunday-school library, biographies are grow- 
ing in popular favor for the reading of children and 
young people. And there is little difficulty in in- 
ducing an interest in such volumes where parents and 
teachers know what is worth reading, and will be 
at the trouble to point it out. 

Dr. Prime is a pleasing writer. In the preparation 
of this biography of his father-in-law he had rare 
material, and he has used it well. Dr. Goodell was 
the pioneer of that band. of missionaries in Turkey 
whom Earl Shaftesbury characterized as ‘a marvel- 
lous combination of common sense and piety,” who 
“have done more toward upholding the truth and 
spreading the Gospel of Christ in the East, than any 
other body of men in this or in any other age.” He 
was of choice New England stock, a man of intellec- 
tual force, of catholic spirit, and of unselfish devo- 
tion to the cause of his Divine Master. He was, 
moreover, possessed of a certain quaintness of man- 
ner, with a love of humor, which give to his writings 
something of the charm of old Thomas Fuller or 
Matthew Henry. His story is in itself attractive, in- 
cluding as it does varied and often thrilling experi- 
ences, by land and sea, in different countries, and in 
connection, at times, with events of great historic 
prominence. From the day when, as a boy, he started 
out from his father’s home, and, with his little trunk 
strapped on his back, trudged on foot along the 
country roads sixty miles to Andover to begin his 
studies as a charity scholar at Phillips Academy, 
until he had completed his great work of translating 
the Scriptures into Armeno-Turkish, and his forty 
years of faithful Christian labor in the East were 
over, the record of his work, and the exhibition of 
his spirit, are invariably of more than common in- 
terest and importance. 

But in addition to all attractiveness in the central 
figure of this narrative there is in this volume much 
to hold attention in delineations of the scenes wit- 
nessed by Dr. Goodell, and of the times and places of 
his labor. There are pleasant pictures of New Eng- 
land home life in the early years of this century. 
Turkish manners and customs are described with 
faithfulness. The religious history and observances 
of the Mohammedans, and of the Armenian Chris- 
tians, are well outlined. And there are vivid sketches 
of the Greek revolution, of the great fire in Con- 
stantinople, and of the fearful ravages of the plague. 

As the history of an important American mission 
field, and as an exemplification of the spirit of Chris- 
tian missions, the book has a value. As a narrative 
of heroic doing it will delight and stimulate the gen- 
eral reader. As the record of a life worthy of study 
and imitation it should have a place in the Sunday- 
school library as well as in the family. It would be 
well if many such books were within the reach of our 
youth. 


Popery Exposed. An Exposition of Popery as it is. 
With a history of the men, manners, and temporal 
government of Rome in the nineteenth century, 
as administered by the priests. Including the life 
of Gian-Maria Mastai, now Pope Pius IX. By F. 
Petruccelli de la Gattina. Translated from the 
French by Robert E. Peterson, M.D. Philadelphia : 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a translation of 
a work which, the translator informs us, was origin- 
ally published in French under the title of Pre- 
liminaries to the Roman Question of E. About, and 
written at the request of the Emperor Napoleon ; but 
its publication, which had been begun in the Moniteur, 
ceased because it gave great offense to Pope Pius IX, 
The author proposes to lift the veil from the hidden 
chambers of the Vatican, and to give a picture of pon- 





© Forty Years iu the Turkish Empire; or, Memoirs of the Rev. 
William Goodell, D.D., late mis-ioaary of the A. B. C. F. M. at 
Constantinople. By his son-in-law, E. D. G. Prime, L.D. New 
York: Robert Carter & Bros, 
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tifical weakness, very much in the same sensational 
style in which books of this class are generally writ- 
ten, We are not sure that any practical benefit is to 
be derived from this sort of literature; its effect can 
only be to excite profitless sectarian animosity. This 
book, however, contains many historical and biogra- 
phica! notices of considerable interest ; and relates in 
detail the life and career of the present Pope from his 
early youth to the present time. 


The Story of the Hymns; or, Hymns that have a His- 
tory. By Heeekiah Butterworth. New York: Ameri- 
can Tract Society.—Considering the interest almost 
all persons take in hymns and everything about them, 
the literature of hymnology is rather meagre and un- 
satisfactory. Josiah Miller's Our Hymns, an Eng- 
lish work, is perhaps as good as any book on the sub- 
ject, but it only treats of the hymns included in the 
authorized English congregational collection. Catha- 
rine Winkworth’s Christian Singers of (Germany 
and Frederick Saunders’s Evenings with the Sacred 
Poets are readable; but one soon finds that he can 
count all good books of the sort on his fingers, and 
80 falls back on the brief but valuable notes in Lord 
Selborne’s Book of Praise. So Mr. Butterworth’s 
book is a welcome one, although it professes only to 
tell how some famous hymns grew out of the religious 
experiences of their authors. As far as it goes it is 
interesting and quite satisfactory, and as very many 
of the best hymns in our language have been written 
from the heart, Mr. Butterworth is able to include in 
his list a good many old favorites and some of the 
newer but not less devout verse of writers of the pres- 
ent century, ranging from the Roman Catholic New- 
man to the Universalist Phebe Cary. 


The Testimony of the Rocks. By Hugh Miller. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers.—This new edition 
of Hugh Miller’s last work, the one on which he 
worked so hard as to drive his taxed brain to in- 
sanity, is printed from the old Gould & Lincoln 
plates, but is newly bound in attractive covers. The 
question of the relations between revelation and 
science, more especially in its geological and zoologi- 
cal bearings, is as prominent now as when the book 
first appeared. In helping minds, unsettled by the 
last vexing “scientist,” to see that not all the wisdom 
in the world is on the irreligious side, this legacy of 
the great Scotch geologist is as useful as ever. (For 
sale by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, Phila- 
delphia. ) 


How to Teach the Little Folks. This is one of the 
most practical and helpful works yet offered to the 
primary-class teacher. It includes four papers: 1. 
The Primary Department; Its Organization and 
Management, by J. Bennet Tyler; 2. Methods in 
the Class, by Mrs. G. R. Allen; 3. How to Teach an 
Infant Class, by Faith Latimer; 4. Methods in 
Mission-schools, by Mrs. George Partridge. The 
three ladies contributing to this volume are peculiarly 
well qualified to treat the subjects assigned them, and 
Mr. Tyler has done his part well. The little book is 
a valuable addition to our normal-class literature. 


Nothing better illustrates the progress in literature 
and io art for the little folks than the successive 
bound volumes of St, Nicholas. That first volume, in 
red and black and gold, with its choice stories and 
rhymes and puzzles, and its finely executed pictures ! 
There was never anything like it before for chil- 
dren. The only thing since to equal it is—the second 
volume of St. Nicholas. This is quite as good as the 
first. Its contents have a charm for children; and 
its illustrations delight those who ever were children. 
(For sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Phila- 
del phia. ) 


MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER. 
i oe 

Now that all the world knows the Prince of Wales 
is on his way to India, the illustrated sketch of India 
and its Native Princes, in Scribner's, is timely. The 
venerable William and Mary College is so pictured 
by pen and pencil as to give a new view of its im- 
portant contributions to the shaping influences of 
America, Bret Harte starts off on his new story, 
Gabriel Conroy, in his best style. His opening de- 
scription of a snow storm in the Sierras is worthy of 
a place alongside of Dickens’s picture of the storm on 
the sea-coast in David Copperfield. Dr. Holland 
gives his opinion of Mr. Moody and his work. The 
Curiosities of Longevity, and Glass Sponges, are two 





illustrated articles which will attract attention, The 
wood-cuts in the latter are marvels of delicate 
tracery. And there are other good things in this 
number, 


The Sanitarian has noticeable articles on Prevent- 
able Sickness, The Value of Health to a City, Vital 
Statistics, and Homes for the People. The ‘author of 
this last paper gives credit to Philadelphia over other 
cities in its provisions of comfortable homes, and de- 
clares that the building of large tenement houses 
should be as strictly forbidden in every city as the 
cholera plague is shunned. 


In The Ladies’ Repository, Dr. Wentworth gives out 
of his earlier studies a valuable editorial on What 
can American Educators learn from the “ Heathen 
Chinee ?” Christian Life in the Catacombs, Rambles 
in Egypt, a General Survey of Missions, and other 
articles make up a good variety. The engravings are 
portraits of the Methodist missionary secretaries, and 
the monument to Bishop Kingsley, in Beyrout. 


The November number of S¢, Nicholas counts among 
its contribators Donald G. Mitchell, Christina G. 
Rossetti, Mrs, R. H. Davis, Noah Brooks, J. T. Trow- 
bridge, Mrs. H. O. Spofford, Susan Coolidge, Celia 
Thaxter, and Lucy Larcom—an enumeration which 
gives sufficient surety of its merit. 


Arthur’s Illustrated Home Magizine continues its 
stories, and has entertaining sketches in history, 
travel, biography, and general literature. Its editor 
holds his place well in supplying a good variety of 
safe and pleasing reading for the home circle. © 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[All books received will be promptiy noticed under this head. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in making further notice. | 
Se 
Christ in Literature: being a treasury of choice readings. in 
prose and verse, from writers of all ages, illustrative of the 
acts and words of Jesus Christ, together with the four gos- 
pes, arranged in one continuous narrative, for convenient 
reference, printed concurrently with the ier = Com- 
piled and edited by Edward Eggleston, D.D. Sold by sub- 
scription only. Cloth, $3.50. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 


Lectures to my Students: a selection from addresses delivered 
to the students of The Pastors College, Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle. By C. H. Spurgeon, president. (First Series.) New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 


The Young Surveyor; or, Jack on the Prairies. By J. T. Trow- 
bridge. (With Illustrations.) Price $1.50. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. For sale by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 


Tales of the Argonauts, and Other Sketches. By Bret Harte. 
Price $150. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, For sale by 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 


Toward the Mark; or, Grace Allen’s Aim. A sequel to “ Better 
than Rubies.” By Emma F. R. Campbeii. Price $1.50. 
Philadelphia: Garrigues Brothers. 


Choice Dialogues for Sunday-school Concerts. (First and second 
seem, Price sixty cents each. Philadelphia: Garrigues 
rotbers. 


The Shining River. A collection of New music for Sunday- 
schools. By H.S, & W. O. Perkins. Boston: Oliver Ditson & 
Co. 


The Congregational Quarterly, October, 1875. Boston: American 
Congregational Union. 


WORTH REPEATING. 


MISUSING SCRIPTURE, 
[The Rev. Geo: B. Newcomb, in The Christian Union.]} 


i ee are people who cannot laugh and people 

who cannot be serious: what sagacious physician 
of souls would prescribe for both in the same terms? 
There are those who cannot keep anything, and 
more whose grip on their own only grim death can 
rival. There are those that bend like a reed, too 
flexible to stand fast in their lot, and there are men 
that are like rods of iron, endowed with no yielding 
virtue and secretly proud of their stiffness and ob- 
stinacy. These pairs of opposites run through the 
world, and a book that is to guide so many men of so 
many minds must flash at their faults out of the four 
quarters of the heavens of truth, and send many a 
message that is suited to one and not at all to an- 
other. 

But many read the Bible omnivorously, as if no 
selection of its precepts according to individual needs 
were intended. 

The more frequent mistake made, however, in the 
use of the Bible is, that people take out of it what 
they relish rather than what they need. Our needs 
and our wants are two things often. What in- 
dulges and feeds our idiosyncrasies is more welcome 
than what criticises, represses, and denies them. 
The easy tempers love to hear smooth things pro- 
phesied. The stiff, stern, vindictive natures take 
a grim delight in wandering among the scarred, 
volcanic Sinais of the Bible; the melancholic linger in 
the low valleys by the waters of Baca, with abnormal 
relish of tears to drink in great measure, while 
the frivolous keep up endless festivity around the 




















text which was written to remind Sober- 
sides, over the way, that “ there is a time 
to laugh and a time to dance.” 

Cromwell, the man of iron, needed, 
more than most, the soft and mellow in- 
fluences of John’s gospel through all his 
character; but instead, indulging his 
natural appetite, he fed his hard and 
somber,nature on the terrors and denun- 
ciations of the Old Testament. And it 
is precisely the self-indulgent and easy- 

oing people who are sure to skip the 
hard places in their Bible, to neglect the 
corrective acids which they need, and 
like bees go about extracting only the 
honey of the divine mercies. 

Everything in the Bible is good for 
something; not necessarily, however, for 
everything. 

It has been said, “ Beware of the man 
of one book.” In a different sense it 
might be well said, Beware of the man of 
one text; for he is probably making more 
of it than was intended, exaggerating by 
the encouragement of it an already over- 
grown and dangerous idiosyncrasy. 

No one text will do to make a bible of. 
Even so good a one as, “Be not con- 
formed to this world,” is capable of gross 
exaggeration by a cold, censorious, and 
gloomy nature, which withdraws with a 
certain relish into rigidity and isolation. 
“There are people,” says one, “who are 
not content with keeping their souls 
white, they want them starched !” 

The Bible is to be used as a vast store- 
house for mankind, out of which each 
seeks his meat from God, according to 
his kind and nature. 

If our habitual use of the Bible leaves 
us unhumbled, uncorrected, and self- 
complacent, may we not well inquire 
whether we have not taken some otner’s 
portion, and missed the word that was 
meant for us? 

Various forms of fanaticism, moreover, 
and religious wrong-headedness, are di- 
rectly traceable to the over-straining of 
one text out of its relations to the whole 
Pible. 


HOW CORAL ISLANDS GROW, 
(The Rev. E. T. Doane, in The New York Observer.} 


T has been poetically said the land and 
the reefs, their trees and grasses, and 
birds and insects, and animal life, and 
even man, “are born of the sea.” 
Much, no doubt, of the land, or that 
which covers the reef, is so begotten. 
Let us see how. The wide barrier reef 
is of course a deep wall, and quite per- 
pendicular on its outer side. But it is 
not a perfectly smooth wall. In places 
the edges of the reef overhang the wall 
many feet. Now in some terrific gale, 
the mountain billows rolling from with- 
out inwards, or shorewards, grip these 
rojecting places, rip them up, and 
Soar them in upon the reef, landing 
them nearly in the middle of it. We 
have seen such boulders of the size 
nearly of an ordinary dwelling. But with 
these large rocks there are smaller ones 
and these the waves are beating and 
thrashing together, grinding them down 
into fine sand, like some Titanic mill. 
A bank of sand rises here and there, held 
to its place by rocks and other matter. 
It rises in height, pushed up and up 
by constant additions, till it covers the 
reef ten, fifteen, or twenty feet. It gets 
above the rise of the highest tide,. On 
the upper surface the rain falls, mosses 
and lichens grow. And the native, 
ashore on the high island, seeing that 
sandbank is firm, sails across, taking 
some cocoa: nuts, and sticks them down in 
the spaces among the sand and stones, 
The cvcoa-nut does not require much soil. 
It is made by the Creator to live without 
what we cali soil. If it gets the rain and 
sunshine, and can strike its multitudi- 
nous, whip-like roots into the sandbank, 
it seems to get all, or nearly all, it 
craves. And, let it be said, that the thick 
husk which incloses the nut becomes 
food for the rootlets for many months, 
The trees grow, and in their time die. 
The great leaves decay and make a little 
mould—the barks of the tree, too, fading, 
add to it. And thus it is over that sand- 
bank a vegetable soil is formed by this 
decay of trees and barks and leaves and 
other matter. In the lapse of time an 
islet is there made. Here are large groves 
of the cocoa-nut palm the native has 
planted. And in this let us say, and so 
is it with ali of the fauna and flora of 
that island, we have more the work of 
man than the sea, He is the author of 
more than all other agencies combined. 
It is poetry only to speak of all as born 
of the sea, Its currents do now and then 
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bring a stray cocoa-nut or some other nut. 
But by a long bec of this growth of 
animal and vegetable life there, we are 
confident too little has been referred to 
the native’s toil and the proximity of 
the islet to the high island. 


LAYMEN IN THE PULPIT. 
[From The Methodist.) 


HERE is another side of the subject. 
There are many laymen who can 
preach and who do not. They are law- 
yers, merchants, bankers, farmers, of 
gifts, grace, and usefulness, and in a more 
ronounced lay system would doubtless 
e more willing than they now are to be 
licensed as local preachers, .. . There 
is increasing room for an effective lay 
ministry, but it must be composed of 
real laymen, of men whom the people 
look upon as laymen, and whose special 
power comes from repute for upright 
character and Christian integrity. The 
best laymen of the church should preach. 
The ideal of a perfect organization of 
this force would be one that made every 
talented layman a preacher whenever 
his tongue could serve the cause of our 
Master. We have thousands of such 
able and pre men who do not 
strengthen the pastors by using their 
gifts in public discourse. 


THE INSTALLATION OF 
TEACHERS. 

{Eli 8. Reinhold, in The Baptist Teacher.) 
( }cuechie an ordinary Bible-school 
assembled a half an hour earlier 
than usual, and a large number of parents 
and friends present in response to pre- 
vious announcements. The lesson is 
taught from the superintendent’s desk, 
briefly but effectively ; thus another half- 
hour is saved. At the close of the lesson, 
the superintendent can call upon his 
secretary to read the list of teachers elect, 
who will take seats front as their names 
are called. The pastor of the church and 
of the school will then take charge of the 
installation services, which may vary 
much according to “ time, place, and cir- 
cumstances,” as the phrase goes. It 
would be well for each church, or per- 
haps denomination, to frame a service, to 
serve as a guide, if not exactly followed. 
The following may suit some schools, and 
admits of modification to adapt it to the 

— tala tenes nae 

inging.—(Any appropriate hymn. 

Prayer.—(With special reference to 
this service. ) 

Reading Scripture—2 Timothy, 1 to 16 
inclusive, and emphasizing the first three 
and last three verses. 

Installation.—As follows : 

Superintendent.—“ Brother A B (who 
rises) has been duly elected (or ap- 
pointed) teacher of Class No, —, who 
will now rise.” (Class rise in their 
seats, or, if school be small, come in front 
of the desk.) 

Pastor.— Brother A B, this Bible- 
school, in accordance with Scripture pre- 
cedent, has committed the truth to faith- 
ful men, ‘who are able to teach others.’ 
You have been selected to teach the class 
before you. ‘Study to show thyself ap- 
proved unto God, a workman that need- 
eth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the word of truth.’ This class is intrusted 
to your watchcare and instruction; to 
visit when sick or absent, to counsel and 
encourage, to instruct in God's Word to 
the best of your available ability, and to 
remember in your petitions to him who 
alone can give the increase. Your posi- 
tion is one of labor, care, and patience, 
for which there may be but a partial com- 

nsation here. Your punctual atten- 

ance upon the meetings of the school, as 
well as that of the teachers for prepara- 
tion, will be your duty. May God bless 
ou, and make you in turn a great bless- 
ng to this class and school !” 

Superintendent.—“ Scholars of Class 
No. —: You have a great blessing in 
kind parents and a faithful pastor; but 

ou have received another blessing in 

aving set apart for you a Bible teacher, 
to explain to you, and aid you in under- 
standing God’s blessed book—the Holy 
Bible. Brother A B has now become 
your teacher. You have something todo 
as well as he. While he advises, you 
should obey; when he requests, you 
should heed; when he teaches, you are 
to be attentive. You are to respect and 
love him, as one who labors for you and 
loves you. May God, through your 
teacher. call you to become his dear fol- 
lowers.’ 


Pastor. —“ Parents and friends; The 





brother whom we have just installed as 
the teacher of your children in the high- 
est knowledge, does not relieve you from 
any duties, but rather opens new respon- 
sibilities to you as parents. Witbout 
your kind, continual operation, he labors 
ata great disadvantage. Your prayers 
and counsels and highest encouragement 
are necessary, in order that he may fill 
the measure of his possible usefulness. 
He occupies a place only second to yours 
in the religious culture of your dear chil- 
dren. The Lord make you a mutual 
blessing.” 

Singing.—‘ A charge to keep I have.” 

Superintendent then hands a class- 
book and a copy of the constitution and 
by-laws of the school to the teacher. 
He or the pastor can also give him the 
hand of fellowship into the teachers’ rank. 
It may be desirable to sing oftener, or say 
less. It may suit some large schools to 
install all the teachers in one service, and 
other departures from the above formula 
may be rendered necessary; but some 
such service as the above will be profit- 
able, and should be insisted on in every 
well-regulated Bible-school. 


OUR DEBT TO CHRISTIANITY. 


(The Rev. W. G. Waters, in The Western Christian 
Advocate, 


HE American common-tchool system 
is the fruit of Christianity ; born of 
Christian impulses, and able to live only 
in a Christian atmospnere, The colleges 
and universities of the country were 
founded and supported by the church. 
Six-sevenths of all the colleges of the 
country are denominational. The church 
not only leads the state six-fold in the 
number of institutions, but preserves the 
same ratio in efficiency. State institu- 
tions are political, and fluctuate with 
party management; if any of them are 
on stable footing, it is by making them 
semi-church institutions, and balancing 
the faculty by selecting professors from 
the leading denominations of the land. 
The gospel teaches men the obligations 
and duties of citizenship. Itholdsa man 
accountable who has the power to do 
good for the state and does it not. It 
holds that a man is bound to use his 
political rights wisely and honestly. A 
man should pray for the Republic. 
Christian citizenship means consistent 
praying, and consistent praying means 
vote as you pray. The ballot-box is an 
effectual means of answering prayer for 
the welfare of the Republic. Politicians 
are time-serving and conservative. The 
church lays the great questions of tem- 
perance and human rights upon her con- 
science, and pushes all moral evils, one 
after another, to the “ place of skulls.” 
Our eleemosynary institutions are incar- 
nations of Jesus; it is Jesus saying to the 
deaf ‘‘ hear,” to the blind “see,” to the 
lame “ walk.” 


CARPING AT REVIVALS. 
{From The Christian at Work.) 


HERE never-was anything yet ac- 
complished for God and the church 
unless all the batteries of the “world, 
the flesh, and the devil,” were opened 
againstit. If the work of God is to be 
revived, there will be carping and criti- 
cism, there will be venomous and vio- 
lent opposition. But what is all opposi- 
tion, when men stand up in the love and 
ed of Christ to do their duty? What 
are all the powers of hell arrayed against 
the truth as in Christ Jesus,—the plain, 
simple truth of the Gospel of the Son of 
God? One shall put ten thousand to flight. 
But are there no real objections to an 
awakening created by sucn evangelism? 
Some have said, “ Let the work of evan- 
gelizing our cities be done by the regu- 
larly-ordained ministry.” Why, the work 
has not been done in that way, and never 
will be done in that way. There are 
multitudes of people who come not into 
the house of God, who never have been 
there, and never will be there unless a 
supernatural influence brings them. You 
talk about men living far away from 
church; there are people in Brooklyn 
who live five thousand miles away from 
church, In other words, between them 
and the house of God there is an illimit- 
able desert that they cannot get over. If 
the people will not come to church to 
get the preaching of the gospel, then let 
men carry the Gospel tothem. Let it be 
extended by the voice of evangelists, by 
the voice of lay colleges, by the voice of 
Sabbath-school teachers, and by the voice 
of men and women who have had no 
ordination but the laying on of the hands 
of the Lord God Almighty, 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 
From one to ten copies,. - - $2.00 each. 
To Pastors and Superintend- 
ents, who at the time of 
their subscription state that 
they are’such, - - - - - 








1.50 each, 


CLUB RATES. 


From 10 to 20 copies, - - - $1.75 each. 
“ 20t030 “ oo». Le, * 
“ 30t50 “ ~ «e/ 2. * 


50 copies and upwards, - - - 100 “ 

Additions may be made to a club at club 
rates only during the month in which it is 
formed, 

Papers to club subscribers will be sent in 
one package to the person making up the 
club—unless they are ordered to be sent to 
each subscriber, in which case it is neces- 
sary to send twenty cents in addition to the 
subscription price for each copy, to meet the 
expense of separate mailing. 

Subscriptions will be received for any 
portion of a year at yearly rates, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction 
of a paper changed should be careful to 
name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which 
it has been sent. All addresses should in- 
clude both County and State. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce THE 
Tres to their friends can have specimen 
copies sent free from this office to any 
address, 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


WHOEVER would reach the Sunday- 
school workers of this country, to tell 
them of Sunday-school helps and appli- 
ances, should use the columns of THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMEs. 





WHOEVER would send word into the 
choicest homes of every State and Terri- 
tory in the United States, to give infor- 
mation of any desirable article of manu- 
facture or trade, can best do so through 
the agency of THe SunpAy-scHooL 
TIMEs, 


WHOEVER would secure the services of 
young men or young women, to act as 
agents for the introduction of the best 
new inventions, or as canvassers for the 
sale of good publications throughout the 
country, can find no better means of com- 
munication with them than is offered in 
THE SunDAY-sCHOOL TIMES. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Ordinary Advertisements: Per line 
(12 lines to an inch), for each in- 
sertion, ‘ ; ‘ 25 Cia. 
Special Notices: Per line (as above), 30 Cts. 
Reading Matter: Per line (leaded), 50 Cts. 
DISCOUNTS on the above rates as follows: 
5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 





10 “ “ “ 8 “ 
1 5 “ “ “ 13 “ 
20 “ & “ pAsy “ 
25 “ “ “ 52 “ 


BG” Copy for Advertisements must be on 
hand by Saturday of the week preceding 
their issue. 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Ad- 
vertisements should be addressed to 
JOIIN DP. WATTLES, 
Business Manager, 
610 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The New Yorx Office is at the Sun- 
day-school Teachers’ Reading Room, 304 
Fourth Avenue, Y. M. C. A. Building. E, 





P, Waimea, Agent. 
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RS, M. A. BINDER’S CPENING OF 
Winter Bonnets and Hats, Dress Trimmings 
Laces, Fancy Goods; also Dressmaking, No. 1101 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


BLACK SILKS 


AT RETAIL. 
ONE THOUSAND PIECES. 


Which will be sold at Lower Prices than have 
ever been offered in this City. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & 00, 


Broadway, Corner 19th St., 
NEW YORK. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


14th Street & 6th Ave. New York. 
The Largest Importers in America of Dolls and 
Toys suitable for Holiday Presents. The LAR- 
GEST RETAIL FANCY GOODS ESTABLISH- 
MENT in New York. 
A@~ Catalogues sent free to any address. 
#ag- Orders by mail attended to with special care. 


SUITS, CLOAKS, UNDERWEAR. 


MARTER & C0, 


14 N, Eighth St.,. Above Market St. 


LADIES’ SUITS, CLOTH CLOAKS, 
LADIES’ SUITS, CLOTH CLOAKs, 
WATERPROOF CLOAKS., 
WATERPROOF CLOAKS. 
WATERPROOF CLUAKS. 

Our UNDERWEAR department contains some 
of the Choicest Styles in 
SKIRTS, 

CHEMISES, 

DRAWEKS, 

NIGHT DRESSES, 

DRESSING SACQUES. 

Ladies, we call especial attention to.our 
50 CENT CORSET. 

50 CENT CORSET. 





FA or near, you will not find, 
In either hemisphere, 

A silk so pleasing to unwind; 
EUREKA has no peer! 


A LARGE CHURCH ORGAN, 


24 stops. two banks of keys, 16 feet pedal, for sale 
orto hire, J. BUFFINGTON, 131 5. E.eventh St. 


MACHINE 
SILK. 


E. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. . 
PIPE ORGANS, 


Of all sizes, for Churches, Chapels, Halls and 
Parlors. 

An assortment of StconD-HAND ORGANS for sale 
very low. WATER MOTERS applied. 

Descriptive Circulars and Specifications with 
information on all subjects connected with our 
art, cheerfully furnished. 


DR. TAYLOR’S 
, 23 colebrated Tooth Paste 


Cleans and beautifies the Teeth without injury 
totheenamel. WARRANTED. 


General Depot: ?°°eatiade. Pa” 
ag-SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS.-@8 


A Beautiful Set of Gum Teeth $15, war- 
re uted equal to any made; solid gold fill- 
ings, $3 ; silver fillings, $1. New York Rooms, 
Established 1851. Dr. Mzaper,:262 6th Avenue. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
THE READERS OF THE TIMES 
Should Patronize the Popular 


Dining and Ice Cream Rooms 
OF G. BYRON MORSE, 


9123 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


3936 Locust St. 


HERBERT 1. MORSE, 


Ice Cream ald Fine Confectionery. 


Makes a SPECIALTY in serving ALL Sunday- 
school Parties, Festivals, and Entertainments for 
the Young, at REASONABLE PRICKS, 


HM. M. MORSE. 


a ~~ A - 
$15.00 SHOT GUN. 

A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; 
warranted genuine twist barrels, and a good 
shooter, or no sale; with Flask, Pouch and Wad- 
Cutter, for $15. Can be sent C. O. Uv. with privi- 
lege to examine before paying bill. Send stamp 
tor circular to P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


3936 
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THE 


CHARTER OAK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ASSETS, January Ist, 1875, . $13,256 ,440.68 
SURPLUS, . 1,292,643.41 


Insurance effected on all the desirable plans. 
erm insurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


aspecial feature in this company. Send for cir- 
cuwiars and pamphiets issued by this company. 


JAS. C. WALELEY, Pres, 
8. H. WHITE, Vice- Pres. and Treas. 


HALSEY STEVENS, Sec’y. 
Wm. L. Squire, Ass’t Secy. L. W. MEECH, Actuary. 


1825. 1875. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

INCORPORATED 1825. 

Capital, $400,000.00. - - Assets, $1,572,139 92, 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 


FIRE 


SLATE MANTELS 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 

Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all 
other slate work on hand or made to order. Fac- 
tory and Salesrooms, No. 1210 RLDGE AVENUE, 

WILSON & MILLER, Philadelphia. 


mJ. & R. LAMB.59.CARMINE ST.N.Y 


Pulpits‘ CHAIRS COMMUNION Tables 
Exclusively for CHURCH PURPOSES. 
Silk S$. $. Banners in colors & gold, $6. 


Catalogues, 360 Illus., post-free, 15 cts 














John Gibson—Plain, Decorative & Fresco Painting, 
J. &G. H. GIBSON “aitique church Gian, eo 
128 & 125 South Eleventh 8t., Phila. 





A. J. WEIDENER, 
LAMPS, CHANDELIERS 


AND 
TABLE GLASSWARE, 
Nos. 38 South Second and 29 Strawberry Sts. 
4a Illustrated Catalogue Free.“@a 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 1837. 











Superior Belis of Couper and Tin 
mounted with the best Rotary H. 
i Schools, Farms 


ings, for ¢ 
tories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, ec. Fully 
arrante 
Llustraced Catalogue sent Free. 
VWANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 Kast Second St.,Cincinnat? 





BELL FOUNDERS, 


Troy, New York, 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of BELLS. CHURCH 
and CHAPEL BELLS a Specialty. 
aa Tlustrated Catalogues sent free, 


CANARY BIRDS. 


MILLAR’S BIRD TONIC, contains ingredients 
necessary to the health of all caged Canaries, and 
is an almost certain cure for the Bird Asthma, 


Price by mail, 40 cents. Send stamp to agent for 
circular. D. GRIN TON, Seedsman, 


67 Chippewa St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


OOKS exchanged. Furnish all new. Want 





old. Write. Name this paper. American Book 
kxchange, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


7038 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





TOTEM. 

An amusing and instruct- 

. ive game for children 

‘Su Finely illustrated. Sent 

postpaid for twenty-tive 
ccats. 

WM. R. GOULD, Sue- 
cessorto WEST & LEE 
GAME CO., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Send three cent stamp 
for catalogue of games. 


(0 FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


10 by 12, in a handsome Portfolio, sent prepaid on 
receipt of $2.00. For Centre Table or for Framing. 
Catalogue of Engravings sent free on application. 
Address, AUGUSTUS JOHNS, 

25 Bona Street, New York. 


SWAN QUILL ACTION! 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. 


There Pens are comprised in 15 numbers; of 
one number alone we sold more than 


6,000,000 
im 1874, 


and the sale is continually increasing. 

They are of superior English make, and are 
justly celebrated for their elasticity, durability, 
and evenness of point. For Sale by the trade 
generally. 

Sar-To accommodate those who may wish to try 
these pens, we will send a Sample Card, contain- 
ing all of the 15 numbers, by mail, on receipt of 
25 cents, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 & 140 GRAND STREET, N. Y. 









APLEWOOD INSTITUTE, FOR BOTH 

sexes, 21 miles west of Philadelphia, earnest 
teachers, able lecturers, incorporated, trustees 
y ag yl JOS. SHORTLIDGH, A-M., Concord- 
ville, . 


VOICE CULTURE. 
Treatment of Stammering and all other Defects 
of Speech at 
1224 Chestnut St. by M. F. EATON, 


Professor in National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, 1418 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


WM. FEWSMITH’S 


ScCcrroot. 
Rooms Central and Commodious. 
Instruction Thorough and Systematic. 
Pupils fitted for College or for Business, 
1008 Chestnut St., Phila. 


CRITTENDEN’S 
NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
1324 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


SAM’L W. CRITTENDEN, Principal. 


Author of “Crittenden’s Treatise on Book- 
keeping.” No classes. Separate rooms for Ladies. 
Evening sessions, after September lith. Send 
for circulars giving full particulars, 


EGYPTIAN ROOFING. 





More Durable than Tin. 
LESS THAN ONE-HALF THE COST. 
FOR STEEP OR FLAT ROOFS 


Can be applied by inexperienced persons. 
Turned out by machivery. A finished roofing 
ready to lay on the building, warranted ten years 
Send for circular and sample. AGENTS WANTED. 


MORSE & MINER, Manufacturers, 
105 N, Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 


Roofing shipped to any part of the country, also 
dealers in Ove Ply, and Triple Thick Tarred 
Roofing Felt, 3 cents per pound. Oxice Roofing 
Paint for Felt, Tin. and Shingied Roofs, 40 cents 
per gallon. Pitch $3 per barrel. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 7, 1875. 
Messrs. Morse & MIngR: 


Gents: The roofs of the three houses, Nos. 135 
137, and 139 Noble @treet, which was covered 
with your Egyptian Roofing. threewears ago, are 
in perfect condition now. Have required nothing 
done to them, and are perfectly satisfactory. 

L, C. CLEEMAN, Attorney at Law 
No. 16 South Third Street. 


A.COPP & CO. 


Su rs to MRS. GEO. COPP 
General Furnishing Undertakers, 


—435 VINE STREET.— 


Gieemos JAMES McKNIGHT, 
2010 Fairmount Av. | Pornishing Undertaker 


WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON. 
Furnishing Undertakers, 
No. 1216 BACE STREET, ; 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Hearse, Carriages, &c., furnished at the Shortest 
Notice. Personal attendance at any hour during 





the night or day. W. JAMES ATTWOOD. 





already sold, demand increasing. Fullof thrilling 
interest and spirited illustrations, the millions are 
eager to get it, and more 
at once. 
address HUBBARD B 
som Street, Philade!phia, Pa. 
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IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 40,000 of the Genuine 


good agents are needed 
Profits are Te For particulars 
OS., Publishers, 723 San- 







LIBRARIES. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Don’t fail to include our Publications. 
WARREN & WYMAN, 

744 Broadway, N. ¥. 


‘TO ORGAN STUDENTS. 


cLARKE’» 
IMPROVED SCHOOL 


FOR THE 


“Erp ona 


The only work in which explanations are 
given of the nature and compass of the 
different Stops, and of the manner 
of combining them. 


HUCH A. CLARKE, 


PROFESSOR OF Music AND HARMONY IN THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Author of “Clarke's New ‘Method for the Piano-Forte.” 
Just Issued. Sent by mail, price $2.50. 


Lee & Walker, °**rntiadetpnia.” 








AGENTS WANTED. 


LEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOY- 

MENT. “ Beautiful !” “ Charming!” “ Oh, how 
ovely |” “ Whetarethey worth,” etc. Such are the 
exclamations of those who see the large, elegant 
new Chromos produced by the European and 
American Chromo Publishing Company. Every 
one will want them. It requires no tal to 
sell the pictures, the 


k for themselves. Can- 
vassers, agents, and 


ies and gentlemen out of 
employment, will find this the best opening ever 
offered to make money. For full parttouhane send 
stamp for confidential circulars. Address 

F. GLEASON & CO., 738 Washington S8t., Boston. 


$5 10 $20 Ree. Stssox a Co, Poriand, Maine. 


4. 
p* 


Wat TED \ $00» 
CANVASSERS in every place for the n 
ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, 

$2 50 IN ADVANCE, POSTPAID. 


A Treasury of Good Things every week, 
with Beautiful Engravings, published by the 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


Applications, accompanied by undoubted recom- 
mendations, may be made to 


H. N. THISSELL, 1512 Chestnut St., Phila. 


$200 A month to Agents everywhere. Address 
Excelsior M'fg Co.,151 Mich. Av.,Chicago,U1. 


$1 aday athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


$7] A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male 
and Female, in their locality. Terms and 


OUTFIT FREE. Address, P.O. Vickery & Co., 
Augusta, Maine. 


WANTED! . 
A First-Class Business Man, 


WITH SOME EXPERIENCE 


AS A CANVASSER 


TO TAKE CHARGE OF THE 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
And Hire and Train Agents. 


I WILL PAY 
A SALARY OR COMMISSION. 


ADDRESS, STATING AGE, EXPERIENCE, 
AND SALARY WANTED, 


W. J. HOLLAND, 
Springfield, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTE THE CENTENNIAL 

« GAZETTEER of the 
United States shows the grand results of 100 years 
of Freedom and Progress. New and complete. 
Over 1000 pages. Illustrated. Evervbody buys 
it, and agents make from $100 to $200 a montn, 
Address, J, C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


E have seen the Branson KNITTING 

MAcHINE, and can say, from person- 

ally seeing it work, that it is truly what it 

claims to be—a marvel of cheapness and 

usefulness to every family. See advertise- 
ment in another column of this paper. 


EVANGELICAL, 
UNSECTARIAN, 
OUTSPOKEN. 


The oldest, the most influential, and by 
far the most widely circulated Sunday- 


school newspaper in the world is 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


No other Sunday-echool periodical has such 
a corps of correspondents as thie. None 
other can offer to Sunday-school workers 
such varied and valuable aid in the pre- 
paration of their lessona, week by week, 
and in their other duties in and out of Sun- 
day-school. 

For more than sixteen years this has 
been the leading Sunday-school newspaper 


of the world. It is still in advance, keep- 


ing pace with the rapid progress of the 
Sunday-echool cause. Its columns supply 
the freshest and best material in the line of 
Sunday-school Intelligence, Expositions of 
the International Lessons, Hints to Super- 
intendents, Sugge tions to Teachers, Coun- 
sels to Parents, Words to Children at Home. 
Indeed the paper which gives the best help 
to all who would study or teach the Bible— 
whether as pastors, as Sunday-school teach- 


ers, or as Christian parents, is 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


Published every Saturday at @2 a year, 
in advance. (With large reductions to Clubs, 
as per published Terms.) 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 


NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 


NINETY-NINTH EDITION. 


Containing a complete list of all the towns in the 
United States, the Territories and the Dominion 
of Canada, having a population greater than 5,000 
according to the last census, together with the 
names of the newspapers having the largest local 
circulation in each of the places named. Also, a 
catalogue of newspapers which are recommended 
to advertisers as giving greatest value in propor- 
tion to prices charged. Also, all newspapers in 
the United Staves and Canada printing over 5,000 
eopies each issue. Also, all Religious, Agricul- 
tural, Scientific and Mechanical, Medical, Ma- 
sonic, Juvenile, Educational, Commercial, Insur- 
ance, Real Estate, Law, Sporting, Musical, Fash- 
ion, and other special! class journals; very com- 
plete lists. Together with a complete list of over 
300 German papers printed in the United States. 
Also, ab essay upon advertising; many tables of 
rates, showing the cost of advertising in various 
newspapers, und everything which a beginner in 
advertising would like to know. Address 


GEO, P. ROWELL & CO., 


THE SUNDAY-SOHOOL TIMES. 








NEW PUSLICATIONS. 


BOOK OF PRAISE 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
COMPILED BY GEO. A. BELL AND H. P. MAIN. 


This work is a complete library of the best Sun- 
day-School Songs that have been written during 
the past fifteen Pity 

The BOOK OF PRAISE having been compiled 
from all sources, contains most of the popular de- 
votional songs of the day; hence it cannot fail to 


prove 
THE 


Most Complete Singing Book 


For Sunday-Schools, 
For Devotional Meetings, 
For the Home Circle, 
EVER PUBLISHED. 


The BOOK OF PRAISE contains 224 rages. 
The BOOK OF PRAISE is sold fur $40 per 100 


copies. 

The BOOK OF PRAISE is pa ey | printed. 

The BOOK OF PRAISE is well bound. 

The BOOK OF PRAISE will be sent to any ad- 
dress, post paid, on receipt of the retail price, 


50 cents, 

The BOOK OF PRAISE has already been adopted 
by many of the large Sunday-Scnools in Brook- 
lyn, New York, aud vieinity. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Pablishers, 
76 East Ninth St, New York. 
91 Washington St., Chicago. 


GIVES PERFECT SATISFACTION! 


For Sabbath-Schools. 


The Shining River. 


For High and Grammar Schools. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR. 


The former is by H. 8. & W. O, Perkins. and sells 
for 35 cents per copy in 8, and $30 per 100. 
Issued only a few weeks since, but the publishers 
are showered with commendatory letters, and its 
praises are sounded everywhere. It will prove a 
“ SHINING RIVER” of beauty and melody in hun- 
dreds of homes and Sabbath-Schools. 

The latter is just out, and is a book which no 
Teacher can fail to admire and introduce. It will 
be a decided element in the musical advance of 
the time. . Sells for $1.00, or $9 00 per dozen. 

NOW READY. 

A new collection of most beautiful hymns and 
Tunes for Praise-Meetings, Prayer- Meetings, Camp 
Meetings, &c., &c., enti LIVING WATERS, 


Price, : For Praise-Meetings. By 
30 


i:Living Waters.: D. F. 


Cents. | __ For Prayer-Meetings. |: Hodges 
Now give new life to the singing in your con- 
g tion by introducing a few hundred copies 
of this delightful work. 
Specimen copies of Living Waters, Shining 
River or High School Choir, sent post-paid for 
Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO, CHAS. H, DITSON & C0., 
Boston. Tt Br’dway, N.Y. 


. JUST ISSUED 


BY THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
1334 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


THE REVISED EDITION 


OF THE 


History of the Presbyterian 


CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
BY REV. E. H. GILLETT, D.D., 


Author of “ Life and Times of John Hues,” “God 
in Human Thought,” “ Ancient Cities and 
Empires,” “ Life Lessons,” etc. 


Two Vols. Each 600 pages. Price $5. 


On its first appearance this History was recog- 
nized by all Vakbanes of the Presbyterian famuy 
asa work of eminent truthfulness and merit, and 
received the warm commendation of their scho- 
lars and periodicals. 

So far as the statement of facts are concerned 
very little change was required in the Revised 
Edition; but what bef®re was asserted without 
qualification, as to the relation and action of the 
two es in times of controversy and division, 
has mn 80 modified that the party by whom 
such assertion was regarded as historically true 
or just is alone made responsible for it. In other 
words, the historian has allowed each party to 
speak for itself, representing its own views, waile 

e reader is lett at liberty to draw his own con- 
clusions, Please address orders to 


JOHN A, BLACK, 
Basiness Saperintendent. 


“ROYAL SONGS” 


Our New Book for Sabbath-Schools. 


‘ROYAL SONGS” 


Sure to be a Favorite. 
SPECIMEN PAGES SENT FREE, 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York. 





4i Park Rew, New Yerk 


Philadelphia ; 1512 Chestnut Street, H. N.THISSELL, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


By the Author of 
The “ Wide, Wide World.” 


I. 

’ Ty ae I Are! 
BREAD AND ORANGES, 
16mo. $1 25. 

UNIFORM WITH 
SCEPTRES AND CROWNS, 
FLAG OF TRUCE. 


Xi. 
By the Author of 


THE “‘BESSIE BOOKS.” 
Elsie’s Santa Claus, 


$1 25. 


LITTLE CAMP, 
WILLOW BROOK, 


By JOANNA H. MATTHEWS. 16mo0. 
Just Published by 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, N. Y, 


BR Any of the ab ve sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt af the price. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


A new book for Conventions, Singing Classes, 
and Churches. 


“THE CHOICE.” 


BY JAS. McGRANAHAN & C.C. CASE. 
THE BEST AND ONLY 
The Teachers’ oe 
the Fem | CHOICE! 


Contains 192 pag , embracing Entirely New 


Singing School ent; Original and Strik- 
ing Exercises and Examples ; ~~ Part-Songs 
and Choruses ; Beautiful Solos; Rousing Rounds 
and Graceful Glees. 


EVERYTHING CHOICE. 


AN bsagey oo he plete ortega rome 
e “Choice” contains a large 
IMPORTANT —— of wae Church 
nes, for use of Choirs an 
F EATURE Congregations, and 


SIXTY PAGES OF ANTHEMS. 


Price, 75 cents; $7.50 per dozen. Single Specimen 
Copies sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH «& CO., 


NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
By NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


No. 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


““MARIAN’S MISSION.” 


BY EMMA LESLIE. 283 pp. 16 mo. Price $1.00 





This is a choice book for the Sunday-school, or 
family library. Written in the same beautiful, 
clear, and interesting style, which has made the 
author's other works so popular, 


SUNSHINE OF BLACKPOOL ! 
BY EMMA LESLIE. 239 pp. 16mo. Price $1.00 


No person, either old or young. who reads this 
book carefully can fail of realizing much good 
by the study. 


John Winthrop and the Great Colony. 


BY CHAS. K. TRUE, D.D. 16mo. 207 pp. 2 illus- 
trations. Price $1.00. 


Either, or a!l of the above, sent free by mail on 


JAMOND JEWELRY, DIAMONDS reset to order. 
18-karat gas Engagementand Wecding Rings. 
T. W. BAILY’S, Jeweller, No. 622 MARKET ST. 


BRANSONKNITTER 


PRICE 840. A MARVEL of simplicity 
and durability. Knits a stocking, heel and toe 
eomplete without a seam, in six to ten minutes. 
Knits Ladies’, Gentlemen s and Children’s Stock- 
ings Leggings, Scarfs, Tidies, Fringe, and all 
kinds 0 

lars fr 








aucy Work, Agents wanted. reu- 
ee. HAWLEY & BRANSON, 235 
North Eighth Street, Philadetphia. 











LAST SEADO.w our Agency 
business surpassed all others. 
It amounted to a quarter mil- 
lion of dollars. Many Agents 
laid up from two to three 
thousand dollars each, in 









quick. Send two 3c. stamps 
for valuable specimens, libe: 
terms,4c, Address: Tax ILLU: 
TRATED WEEKLY, New Y¥: 
Boston,Chicago, or Atlanta,Ga. 




















[October 30, 1875. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE NEW GRAND SACRED ORATORIO OF 


DANTEL, 


BY W. W. BATCHELOR, Precentor of Broad and 
Diamond 8ts., Presbyterian Church, at 


Concert Hall, Thursday Evening, Nov. 4, 1875. 


= 
wires Bd aa 
a f fin 


(Established 1846.]} 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


Brattleboro, wt. 
a2 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








PHILADELPHIA WAREROOMS 
FOR THE SALE OF 
ESTEY COTTAGE ORGANS & ARION PIANOS, 
1208 CHESTNUT STREET. 
E. M. BRUCE « Co. 


10 





40 300 
10 40 300 
10 40 300 
io —— 40 — 300 
10 40 —— 300 


TEN KINDS OF 
TEACHERS’ 


international Periodicals. 


“FORTY KINDS OF 


SOHOLARS LESSON PAPERS 


On the International Lessons, and 
CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 


THREE HUNDRED 


New Library Books. 


AT THE 


Sunday-School Book and Paper Store, 


40 Winter Street, Boston. 
EBEN SHUTE. 


EVERY MAN should wear 
y them. Specially adapted 
to Clergymen, Students, 
and all persons of seden- 
tary habits. For sale by 
dealers generallv, and by 
Cieve’d Shoulder Brace Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Send 
postpaid on receipt of 
$1.50 and Chest measure. 


4a Ask for 
PRATT’S PATENT BRACE. 


PRICE & WOOD 


SPECIALTIES 


=, = 
White Goods, Hamburg Edgings, 
Flouncings and Insertings. 
RUFFLINGS, PUFFINGS & TUCKINGS, 
Ladies & Gents’ Linen Handkerchiefs 
BELOW REGULAR PRICES. 
BARGAINS IN aoa wena ress. 
yoR oe * DRESS GOODS. 


Sheeting and Shirting Muslins at 
the very Lowest Prices. 


N. W. Cor. 8th & Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA. 














—— 


Saas 








